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CAXTON’S NEW TITLES 
for Good Reading 


Americana 


HANGING JUDGE by Fred Harvey Harrington.. Judge Isaac Charles Parker is the 

central figure in this history of the Southwest. 199 pages, 8vo. — $4.09 
uly 19, : 

HOME BY THE BERING SEA by Mary E. Winchell. A lates teacher in the 

‘Mfeutian Islands reviews. her-qpany experiences.. 26 pages, 8vo. Hlustrate 

“a ; ~~ August 20, 1951. $4.00 

LADY UNAFRAID by J. Raleigh Nelson. The story of a 17-year-old - who taught 
in the wilderness of the Ojibway country of Lake Superior in 1862. 278 pose 8vo. 

September 20, 1951 $5.00 

NEWS FOR AN EMPIRE by Ralph E. Dyar: The any, of William H. Cowles, 

founder and publisher of the Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Washington. 592 pages, 8vo. 

Illustrated. vet November 17, 1951 $5.00 

PIONEER DAYS IN IDAHO COUNTY, Vol. II, by Sister M. Alfreda Elsensohn. 

This volume deals*‘with the history and geographical features of Idaho’s Primitive 

Area. 590 pages, 8vo. December 15, 1951 $10.00 


Fiction 


THE VALLEY OF VISION by Vafdis Fisher. This novel about King Solomon is the 
sixth in Fisher’s Testament of Man Series. Deluxe edition of 100 copies, numbered and 
signed by the author. 432 pages, large 12mo. Ready $9.00 

THE WIND LEAVES NO SHADOW ‘by. Ruth: Laughlin. A romance linking New 
Mexico’s past with the, destiny of a beautiful woman gambler. About 360 pages, large 
12mo. Reprint, revised, enlarged. October 1, 1951 $3. 


‘« Juvenile 


GRANDPA TOGGLE’S WONDERFUL BOOK by Robert L. Grimes. The gay, mythi- 
cal characters of each story make Grandpa Toggle’s adventures fun for everyone. 142 
es, 8vo.. Illustrated. ects ; Ready $2.50 
WA ON TO A.STAR by. Frances Lynch McGuire. A human interest story of life on an 
Iowa farm in 1880. 200-pagés, 8vo. Illustrated by’ Gertrude M. Williamson. 


‘ Miscellaneous Ready $3.00 


FRENCH LEGIONNAIRE by Alfred Perrott-White. The adventures of a valiant sol- 
dier in the French Foreign Legion from 1938 to 1943. 212 pages, 8vo, ‘Illustrated. 


Read $4.00 
MR. ANONYMOUS by Herbert C. Cornuelle. The story of William Volker, Levtweile 
ing German immigrant, who became a great philanthropist. About 246 pages, lar 
12mo. Illustrated. : August 8, 195 . 
IN UNISON by H. G. Livezey.’ Belief in the-unity of God, man and the universe is ex- 
ressed in free verse. 254 pages, 8vo. te October 20, 1951 $5.00 
HUNGER AND HISTORY by EE. Parnialeé Prentice.. The author traces the funda- 
mental relationship between improved agricultural methods and increased productive 

activity. Reprint of 1939 Harper edition. 288 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 
are November 7, 1951 $5.00 
PINNACLE JAKE by Albert Benton Snyder, as told to his daughter, Nellie Snyder 
Yost. The true experiences of a cowboy in, the great cattle country from 1887 to 1895. 
About 250 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. December 1, 1951 $4.0 
LIBERTY VE SUS EQUALITY by Erik Von Kuehnelt-Leddihn. A contemporary 
view of political ideologies as seen by an Austrian intellectual. About 360 pages, 8vo. 
December 26, 1951 $6.00 

Write for complete catalog , 


Die The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. he 
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TECHNICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, and 
BUSINESS 


BOOKS 


Only TECHNICAL 4ock Company 


offers you all these services: 


@ By far the most complete stock of technical 
books in the West. 


@ 29 years’ experience exclusively in technical 
books. 


@ Two complete stocks—San Francisco and Los 
Angeles—assure fastest service to any point in 
California. 


@ Our stores in Los Angeles and San Francisco are 
convenient for personal selection from stock 
displays of all technical books. 


Technical Book Company 


626 South Spring Street 407 Market Street 
Los Angeles 14, California San Francisco 5, California 
VAndike 2137 YUkon 6-2262 . 
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Know 
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Foster & Futernick Company 


444 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
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Herman Melville 


A BIOGRAPHY 


| By Leon Howard 


| First full-scale biography of Melville pub- 
lished in more than thirty years. Shows Melville’s gradual development 
from a writer of popular adventure tales to a self-conscious artist with 
a deep humanitarianism. 354 pages. $5.00 


THE RISE OF SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY 
By Hans Reichenbach 


Shows how philosophy has been affected by recent scientific discovery. 
Written in nontechnical form because, as the author says, “| want to 
tell everyone what is going on in philosophy.” 334 pages. $3.75 


HAN TOMB ART OF WEST CHINA | 
By Richard Rudolph and Wen Yu 


“The scenes . . . seem like peeks through a tiny crack in Time’s door 
which give bright glimpses of how the Chinese gentry of that remote - 
epoch lived and dressed and pleasured themselves.” 


—Saturday Review of Literature 
160 pages, 100 collotypes. $8.50 


ART OF THE NORTHWEST COAST INDIANS 
By R. B. Inverarity 


Examines and displays the amazingly vital art of an isolated Indian cul- 
ture, which in some cases is more complex than our own. 244 pages, 
217 illustrations, 7 color plates. $10.00 


At your bookstore 


UNIVERSITY OF ‘CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Berkeley 4, California 





California Library Association 


State Officers 1951 
President Laurence J. Clarke 
Vice-President, President-Elect 

Dorothy M. Drake 

Second V-Pres. Frederick A. Wemmer 

Treasurer Evelyn Huston 

ALA Delegates: Term expires 
Evelyn Steel Little 1951 
John D. Henderson 1952 
Edwin T. Coman 1953 
Laurence Clark Powell 1954 


District Officers 1951 


Golden Empire 
President Allen R. Laursen 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Jane C. Cotton 
Secretary Martha James 
Golden Gate 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Leone Garvey 
Secretary Elizabeth Martin 
Mt. Shasta 
President Alice Anderson 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Esther L. Mardon 
Secretary Mrs. Marion Padgett 
Redwood 
President Edna D.° Davis 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Helen Everett 


Margaret Beshore 
. Southern District 


President Clara Breed 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Esther Hile 
Secretary § Evelyn Benagh Detchon 
Yosemite District 
President Mrs. Harriet S. Davids 
Vice-President, President-Elect 


Secretary Mrs. Edith Schroeder 


Section Officers 1951 


College, sr am and Research Libraries 
Anne Markley, Chairman 


Mrs. a Vestgaard, Secretary 
Northern Division 


jomees Van der Ploeg, Chairman 
Frances - Kehrlein, Secretary 
Southern 
cas Lodge, —_ 
ister Mary Regis, Secretary 
Junior Members 
Dr. —< wag oe Chairman 
Mrs. Gertrude Reed, Secretary 


Secretary 


Harry M. Rowe 


Library Work with and _ 

Mrs. Patricia Ladd, 

Gertrude M. Cordts, Rostenats 
Municipal Libraries 

Dr. Peter T. Conmy, Chairman 

“Mrs. Ethel De Witt Howard, Secretary 


rustees 
Mary Creech, Chairman 
Mrs. Virginia Bryant, Secretary 
CLA Standing Committees 
Finance 
Evelyn Huston, Chairman 
E . Morse 
Edwin T. Coman, Jr. 
Legislative 
rederick A. Wemmer, Chairman 
Peter T. Conmy 
Thomas A. Dabagh 
Herbert V. Clayton 
— Standards 
Mumm, Chairman 
Roberta Bowler 
Albert Lake 
Marion A. Milczewski 
Mrs. Thelma C. Jackman 
Membership 
Dorothy ei: Chairman 
Jane Cotton 
Helen Everett 
Esther Hile 
Leone Garvey 
Esther Mardon 
Harry Rowe 
Nominating 
Constance Lodge, Chairman 


Public Relations 
Marco Thorne, Chairman 
Anne Farrell 
Mrs. Frances Henselman 
Jack Ramsey 

Publications 
Bertha Marshall, Chairman 


osper 
Frederick Wemmer 
Jake Zeitlin 
Resolutions 
Frederick Wemmer, Chairman 
CLA ial Committees 
ALA National Relations 
= M. Rowe, Coordinator 
ionald a 
ca 


ies Dussen 
Andis Aids 
a Raynard Swank, Chairman 
elen Fitz-Richard 

ve Gene Hutchinson 

Nina Boyle 

John Shaw 
Theodora Larsen 
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California Librarian Advertising 
Edwin Castagna, Chairman 


Dorothy H. Bruno 
John M. Connor 
Anne M. Farrell 
California State Documents 
Margaret Klausner, Chairman 
Elinor Alexander 
Dorothy Drake 
Mrs. Irma Goldner 
eanette Hagan 
velyn Huston 
Mrs. Thelma Jackman 
Mrs. Margot MacDonald 
Martin Thomas 
Cooperative Conservation of Newspaper 
Resources 
Neal Harlow, Chairman 
Joseph Belloli 
William R. Hawken 
John D. Henderson 
Thelma Neaville 
Caroline Wenzel 
Intellectual Freedom 
Mrs. Evelyn Benagh Detchon, Chairman 
Anne Farrell 
Miriam Matthews 
Mrs. Josephine Rhodehamel 
Dorothy Traver 
Harry M. Rowe 
Regional Cooperation 
Willis Kerr, General Chairman 
Northern Division 
Margaret Uridge, Chairman 
Gladys Andrews 
Helen Bruner 
Helen Blasdale 
J. Stillson Judah 
Southern Division 
Robert Vosper, Chairman 
Ruth Dively 
Rice Estes 
Armine McKenzie 
Beverly Caverhill 
State Aid Exploratory 
Coit Coolidge, Chairman 
Herbert Clayton 
Dr. Donald C. Davidson 
Marjorie Donaldson 
argaret Klausner 
Helen Luce 
Esther Mardon 
LeRoy Merritt 
Eleanor Wilson 
Peter T. Conmy 
Mrs. Eleanor Morgan, Advisor 
California Library History 
Andrew Horn, Chairman 
Edwin T. Coman, Jr. 
August Fruge 
Neal Harlow 
Dr. Evelyn S. Little 
r. Lawrence C. Powell 


John Barr Tompkins 
Caroline Wenzel 


500 up 
Associate Member 
Affiliate Member ............-:-......... 

(out of state) 

When operating income during preced- 
ing year was— 

$20,000 or less 

20,000—40,000 _.......-.---.---.-.- 


Mail dues to Executive Secretary, 829 
Coventry Road, Berkeley 7. 


Associations 
Catholic Libra Association 


o. Calif. Chairman 
Brother Justin P. Loughram, S.M. 
So. Calif. Chairman 
Rev. James W. Richardson, C.M. 
Library Public Relations Council 
So. Calif. Chairman Charlotte Speik 
Medical Library Association 
~ No. Calif. President Anna P. Kennedy 
So. Calif. President Louise Darling 
Music Librarians Association 
No. Calif. Chairman 
Mrs. Harriet Nicewonger 
So. Calif. Chairman Helen Azhderian 
Public Libraries Executives’ Association 
No. Calif, Theodora Larsen 
So. Calif. Mary Belle Kellogg 
School Libraries Association of California 
President Helen Bullock 
No. Calif. President Tom Murray 
So. Calif. President Bess Olson 
Los Angeles School Librarians Association 
President Mrs. Gladys McDowell 
Special Libraries Association 
San Francisco Bay Region Chapter 
President Eugenia Ironside 
Southern California Chapter 
President Edwin Hughes 
Theatre Libraries Association 
Southern California Chapter 
Chairman Dr. Wm. A, Melnitz 
Pasadena Library Club 
President Dorothy Bowen 
San — - Library Club 


No officers as yet 
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PLAN ana SPECIFY ten tte VIP hasta ein 


YOU SECURE PRESENT AND FUTURE EFFICIENT UTILIZATION OF STACK ~~ 
AREA OF FLOOR FOR OPEN WORK SPACE, STUDY, OR SEMINAR ROOMS. 


FREE STANDING [ig 
CARREL UNIT 


MOBILWALL | | 
SEMINAR ROOMS 


NOTE: Architects, Engineers, and Librorion! 
Virginia Metal Products offers the benefit of 
its vast experience in the solution of highly 
technical questions concerning structural ws 
of free-standing or multi-tier bookstac, 
book conveyor systems, etc. 


FREE: 8-page brochure describing VM). 
modern functional library bookstack equip 
ment, complete with illustrations, shelf ond 
stack data — a valuable asset to all archi 
tects, engineers, and librarians. For your fre 
copy, just write “Bookstack” on your lett: 
head or cord and mail to Dept. 12 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 10 Worth Strect, New York 13, Kt 


LIBRARY BINDING 


Our Service Includes: 


® Reasonable Prices 

e A. L. A. Approved Sewing 

e Picture Covers 
Pick-up Service Where Possible 
Delivery Postage Paid By Us 


PRICES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 


ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 


Freight Address—St. Helena Angwin, Calif. 
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Serving we 
The Great 
San Joaquin Valley 


LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS 


O 


Valley Library 
Bindery 


Fresno, California 


INTERLIBRARY LOAN 
REQUEST FORMS 


FINE COMPUTER 
MULTI-RECORD ALBUM 


PRINTED HEADINGS for 
CATALOG GUIDES 


SPEEDY BINDERS 








GLENDORA 
The Annals of a 
Southern California Community 
by Donald Pflueger 
$5.00 


“This is a town’s biography, as such 


| a study should be, and a well-handled 
one, too.’ —Joseph Henry Jackson 


2 
Still Available 


| Captain Wm. Shaler’s JOURNAL OF 


A VOYAGE BETWEEN CHINA AND 
THE NORTH-WESTERN COAST OF 


| AMERICA, MADE IN 1804. 


$3.75 


| Wherein he describes much of Cali- 
| fornia, parts of Lower California and | 
| Latin America, as well as Hawaii. 


SAUNDERS PRESS 
Publishers 


Claremont California 





) 


Outstanding products that 
will save time and money 
for your library. 


Please write for complete 
information. 


GAYLORD 


BROS., INC. 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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REBINDING BOOKS AND MAGAZINES FOR 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES SINCE 1913 


MENDING STRIPS: RED ROPE MANILA: 
Onion Skin — transparent; Map For reinforcing magazines for cir- 
Bond — heavier and scarcely culation. Light weight only — 
transparent. Both in uniform six sizes. Price list on application. 
w wa ‘ ‘ ’ . 
32 men, P BOOK LACQUER: 
A Western-made product for 
BOOKBINDERS PASTE: Western users. Guaranteed to 
For all library uses. In tins, Gal- give satisfaction. Pacific Book 
lon $3.00; Quart $1.10. In glass, Lacquer, Gallon $4.75; Quart 
Gallon $3. 25; Quart $1.30. $1.90; Pint $1.40. 


— ALL PRICES F.0.B. LOS ANGELES — 


PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO. 
770 E. WASHINGTON BLVD. LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


BPrmmmn, FW. RR. Cait ceccescsrenncsensnnetnacensercocescumnsessncnssnciote ° ° 

Anrngwin Book Bindery .---..-..+--s0-ss-esceseensrenenesenee 2 Librarians 

EEE 

Bentley, Robert Co. ..-2...--.-----..-caescereceseenennee 113, and Teachers... 
Carton Printers, Ltd. cscsc.--0-c2ncececss-ncsscccc-coscescasssenesnsie 2 . 
Disostery G80. ccimeeee sie Send for complete information, 


Field Enterprises ..................--...-- and reprint from a. 
Foster & Futernick .............--..- 


Gaylord Bros. Fac. ccccn-no-c-cceccosccseceasnscesveocccesescecesenscese 
Liebel, Carl a i siecieaensaiaiceliceaainineantiaes NEW 


Library Servlew cccecesccesccsecesecensssccecssnsesesoccoensssenccesnesseces 
DA: DROID sciccerssciemtentincnnssicninitcinicening 1 9 5 2 


de Ga A i acini 
Marador Corp. EDITION 


Sew Muhed Sect Binday 
Pacific Library Binding ...........-..ces--rssssrseenesssen nnn of the 
Remington Raid ecracosceseses-ao-s--scncocssevescscsecsnsnercemnenesse 


RRMA siiteechicbinconccnendipcenninncaninns WORLD BOOK 


NS (eee a 
eae, eae eee i ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ORIN S  cccrecsectescinnlpecnscecieninnstsnpnnsenttntinenns ‘ ‘ 
Write now to... 
Technical Books 


FRANK J. WEBBER 
University of Califormia Press .........---...-ssec-sseee . maene 
Valley Library Bindery Educational Division 
Virginia M a 
Vroman's 
Want Ads ieee 
Western Library Service .... 
Wikeos GP Petbett ccccecccecsnsn.ncnncescscocccmmecessecee nienietincsabis 
Wreden, William P 
Zeitlin F VerBrugge ........-.-----.-.-0-0-- 
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13 fe FOR USING STACEY'S SPECIALIZED LIBRARY SERVICE 
FOR BUSINESS, SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL AND SEMI-TECHNICAL BOOKS 


1, One western source of supply for all scientific books. 

2.—— One order instead of many, thereby saving hours of time. 

3.—— One statement, one cheek once a month. 

4, One supplier’s invoices showing author, title, publisher, and price. 

5. Invoices accompany the shipment—no log jam in your receiving room. 


6.—— The largest stock of scientific books in the United States insures an ex- 
tremely high percentage of your orders being filled from stock. 


7.—— Speed in delivery. Shipment of books in stock is made the same day your 
order is received. Stacey’s does not hold books for bulk shipment. 


3. —— Immediate and automatic notification on any title not sent, giving the pro- 
bable shipping date. 


9.—— Prepaid transportation. Even with the increased postal rates, Stacey’s 
pays the carrying charges. 


1@,—_A flat discount from the regular publishers’ list price. Analysis has shown 
this is a financial advantage to the library over a system of varying 


discounts, and allows the library to budget purchases exactly at the time 
of ordering. 


11. Automatic follow-up with the publishers on overdue shipments and prompt 
notification to the customer of information received from the publisher. 


12, Stacey’s personnel, experienced in dealing with the specialized hooks of 
science, provide smooth and efficient operation. 


13.—— New books are received automatically. Standing 
orders with the publishers assure us of stock 
of each new title as it is issued. 


14,—— Books on approval. Stacey’s is glad to send 
books for examination. 


15.—— An information service, which, supplementing 
the cumulative indices, lists over 30,000 titles 
with their present status of availability. 


16,—__ Catalog service. When requested, Stacey’s will 
be delighted to supply any publishers’ catalogs 
that are available. 


17, Expert shipping service. An experienced crew, 
aware of the need for careful packing, uses 
mechanized equipment for speed and efficiency. 

18,—A display room that has been labeled “the most 


beautiful book store in the world.” You are 
invited to visit and browse. 


551 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 + CALIFORNIA 
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Probably at least ONE of YOUR borrowers 
helped to write this book 





(and will find his name, 


occupation and recipe in it) 


575 
WINNING 
WESTERN 

RECIPES 


By 
474 


WESTERN 
MEN 


CASEBOUND, ILLUSTRATED 
224 PAGES 


INDEXED 
$3.50 





WRITTEN BY WESTERNERS for WESTERN CONDITIONS 


Flower Garden Book 

Visual Garden Manual 

Flower Arrangement Book 

Vegetable Garden Book 

How To Grow African Violets 

Planting Ideas For Your 
Northwest Garden 
Northern California Garden 
Southern California Garden 

Chefs of the West 

Cook Books of Favorite Recipes 

All-Western Cook Book 

Host & Hostess Book 

Salad Book 


$2.00 


1.50 
Lie 
1.50 
1.35 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
3.50 


"eee 


2.50 
2.00 
1.00 


Landscaping Your Home 

Western Ranch Houses 

Homes for Western Living 

How To Plan and Build Your 
Fireplace 

Plant Shelters and Garden Work 
Centers 

How To Build Fences and Gates 

Barbecue Book 

Barbecue Cook Book 1.50, 
Casebound ed. 

Craft Manual 

Sunset Wood Carving Book 1.75, 
Casebound ed. 


Order these popular Sunset books from your regular supplier. 


LANE PUBLISHING CO. 


Publishers of Sunset Magazine 


MENLO PARK 


S38 


oO 


Uno uw 
coos 


1 
3s 
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ou 
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Bertha Marshall ease. a eee December 1951 
EDITOR VOLUME 13 
NUMBER 2 


LAURENCE J. CLARKE, CLA President Mrs. W. R. YELLAND, Exec. Secretary 
DoroTHY M. Drake, President-Elect EpwIn CASsTAGNA, Advertising 


People and Books 


A publishing house, like a library, is an institution in which unusual things 
happen, and we're sure you know what we mean. Maybe it’s because we both 
deal with people, some of them delightfully normal and reasonable, and others 
of them as odd as birds, to modify an expression of Dylan Thomas’. Or perhaps 
it’s that we both deal with books, the literary work of authors who are a law unto 
themselves (or semthelves, as one of our authors pronounces it). Since we deal 
with people in far-away places, it’s our correspondence which becomes a bit un- 
usual now and then. 


Any day now, depending upon the vagaries of the printer, we shall publish 
a book called Proceedings of the Second Berkeley Symposium on Mathematical 
Statistics and Probability. The first paper in the book is entitled “Asymptotic Min- 
imax Solutions of Sequential Point Estimation Problems.” We, as librarians, would 
say it is not for the layman. We, as publishers, mailed out to many newspapers 
the happy news that we were going to publish this book, and included a table of 
contents. Several weeks later we received a letter from Riley H. Allen, editor of 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. We shall quote it all: “Thank you for offering us the 
‘Proceedings of the Second Berkeley Symposium on Mathematical Statistics and 
Probability,” but we are unable to make adequate use of it. In fact, our deepest 
thinker here has been unable to reach the first asymptotic minimax solution.” 


We regard Mr. Allen as one of the reasonable ones. 


Unusual things happen to others, too. Look at what happened to Princeton 
University Press. They are publishing a book called The Fertility of Cohorts of 
Native White Women in the United States, by a man who has been referred to 
as Princeton's most appropriately named author of the week, Mr. P. K. Whelpton. 


Not everyone agrees with us that our list is as good as we think it is. A man 
in Hutchinson, Kansas, believes Baudelaire and Verlaine overrated. In his letter 
he asks if we don’t have translations of Hugo, Lamartine, Leconte de Lisle, and 
Vigny. “Baudelaire and Verlaine,” he says, “are pygmies compared to them.” 


We wrote back: “If we do not object to your opinion that Baudelaire and 
Verlaine are pygmies, we shall expect you not to object to our opinion that they 
are not.” In his next letter he stated, “I of course do not object to your opinion 
that Baudelaire and Verlaine are not pygmies if that is what you think;” and en- 

(Continued on page 108) 


The CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN (formerly California Library Bulletin) is published in 
September, December, March, and June, by the California Library Association and is dis 
tributed to members. Copy deadline Sth of the month preceding publication. Average circu- 
lation 2500. Subscription price for non-members $2 a year; single copies 50¢. Correspondence 
regarding subscriptions and advertising should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, 829 
Coventry Road, Berkeley 7; editorial correspondence and news should be sent to the Editor, 
Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles 17. 
Views expressed in this publication are not necessarily endorsed by the Association. 
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Sydney Bancroft Mitchell 


1878-1951 


—— THE western slope, and in 
many states to the east, Sydney B. 
Mitchell’s former students and associates 
have been recalling, since his death on 
September 21, something of the peculiar 
place he has held in their lives. No one 
in our time has contributed more to the 
making of librarians and to the inspiring 
of libraries to greater usefulness than 
Mr. Mitchell, during his long career 
as librarian and librarian-educator. The 
brief comments below, contributed by 
some of his students and former col- 
leagues who knew him best reflect his 
versatility and many-sidedness. 

Mr. Mitchell, Dean Emeritus of the 


University of California School of Li-‘ 


brarianship, was born in Montreal and 
was graduated from McGill University. 
At his retirement in 1946 he had com- 
pleted thirty-five years of service as pro- 
fessor and dean of the school he had 
founded on the Berkeley campus. Dur- 
ing his first fifteen years at Berkeley he 
served also in the Library as Chief of 
the Accessions Department (1911-1919) 
and as Associate Librarian (1919-1926). 
He had previously been on the Library 
staff at McGill, and was for three years 
Head of the Order Department at Stan- 
ford. 

Mr. Mitchell was President of the 
California Library Association in 1938- 
1939, and was the first President of the 
Califernia Horticultural Society, whose 
Journal he edited for ten years. He was 
granted the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Letters by Occidental College in 1945. 

Sydney Mitchell was a force in west- 
ern librarianship. His power came from 
rare gifts of intelligence, imagination, 
patience, integrity, and courage. From 
two great sources came his strength: the 
earth itself and his wife, Rose, who 
walked by his side in all that he did. 
Their home in the Berkeley hills was a 
place of pilgrimage. The lessons we 
learned there, on veranda in spring, by 
fireside in winter, from this someways 
Socrates-like man, will serve us all the 
years of our lives. Our successors will 
learn them from us. Thus Sydney 
Mitchells’ influence will not. die. 


He was a great gardener in that he 
made flowers more beautiful, people more 
fruitful. 

—LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


Perhaps the most enduring profession- 
al advice I remember was his emphasis 
on the fact that library administration 
was concerned much more with “per- 
sonal” problems and opportunities than 
with “personnel.” This approach has 
greatly influenced the entire profession. 

—JOHN MACKENZIE Cory 


. . . He realized that the professional 
army couldn't consist entirely of gener: 
als, so he did his best to place round 
pegs in round holes in all grades, to win 
confidence in and to create a demand for 
trained personnel . . . no little credit 
is his for the general acceptance in Cal- 
ifornia of the “trained librarian.” 

—Tuomas S. DABAGH 


To all who went to him for assistance, 
as adults, without pretense or reserve, 
he would as leave devote a week as an 
hour, and his directness in analyzing 
problems combined with a skill in pro- 
posing solutions were a purge and tonic, 
whatever the cure might be. To his pro 
fessional confréres he was the reliable 
general practitioner, full of experience, 
always on call; yet he found opportunity 
in his long life for some remarkable out- 
side interests. The power of his mind 
and personality will continue to be felt 
through the lives and works of those he 
touched, but the “Berkeley” of Mr. 
Mitchell we shall not know again. 

—NEAL HARLOW 

In 1946 a scholarship honoring Syd: 
ney B. Mitchell was established by the 
Alumni Association of UC. This fund 
has been growing steadily and it is 
hoped that the first scholarship may be 
awarded soon. Those who now wish to 
add to this fund may send contributions 
to Jacqueline Snyder, Treasurer, Special 
Funds Committee, Room 210, Catalog 
Dept., General Library, University of 
California, Berkeley. Checks should be 
made out to the Special Funds Commit: 
tee, Alumni Association, School of Li 
brarianship, University of California. 





First Impressions 
By ROBERT L. COLLISON 


ROBERT L. COL- 
LISON, whose Bib- 
liographies, Subject 
and National is re- 
viewed on another 
pase, is “visiting” 
ibrarian at UCLA 
from the Westmin- 
ster Library. 


ENGLISHMAN probably re- 
ceives far more surprises than any 
other foreigner when he enters the 
United States for the first time. A 
Frenchman or an Egyptian is prepared 
to find everything strange and some 
things incomprehensible. The English- 
man, however, is bound to have precon- 
ceived notions: the language is super- 
ficially the same and, from the films, he 
may well believe the way of life to be 
substantially similar to that of Britain, 
while from the radio he is certain that 
he has mastered the essential facts of 
the American political and economic 
set-up. What all these aids to under- 
standing have not taught him becomes 
painfully obvious the first time he sits 
down at a lunch counter, tries to cross 
a main road, or sets out for a pleasant 
afternoon stroll. 

In approaching California my itiner- 
ary was sufficiently slow for me to over- 
come some of these difficulties before the 
train: drew into Los Angeles. I learnt 
to eat hamburgers in Philadelphia, to 
cope with hotel touts in New Orleans, 
and to catch buses in San Antonio. I 
also learnt that the United States is far 
larger than I had realised, and that each 
state has an individuality which it is 
an obligation and a pleasure to study. 
In South Carolina I noticed the thin 
layer of earth which stands between the 
farmer and starvation, and in Louisiana 
I saw the stamp of French culture, one 
as indelible as that which fashioned the 
apartment buildings and the life of Cai- 
ro. I found that Texas is not only vast, 
but that this vastness has inspired the 
imagination and the conversation of its 
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people. And I saw Mexico—just be- 
yond my reach, across the Rio Grande. 

It pained me, too, to find that Amer- 
icans are not only very ignorant of 
Britain, but that they always want to 
tell me what is wrong with our govern- 
ment or business methods. A Pullman 
conductor on the Sunset Limited told me 
that the British people would do well 
to get rid of the Crown jewels which 
were poisoning the life of the nation, 
while an otherwise intelligent undergrad- 
uate told me horrifying tales of how 
decadent we were, because we hung out 
our laundry in our gardens, and because 
our buildings looked shabby. He had 
actually spent a week or so in England, 
whereas the conductor had refused many 
opportunities to go there. I was also 
surprised to find that Britain only reach- 
es the columns of many American news- 
papers when there is a Royal event, or 
Churchill speaks, and that the Times- 
Picayune and a very few others are ex- 
ceptional in their coverage of foreign 
affairs. I have also learnt to avoid the 
subject of socialised medicine which ap- 
pears to be a major irritant to most 
Americans. 

It is to the wise planning of Mr. 
Bryant, the Director of the American 
Library in London, and Dr. Powell at 
UCLA, that I owe my rapid but very 
useful introduction to several public and 
university libraries in the east, the south 
and the west. On my first day in Amer- 
ica I saw the great and enviable service 
which New Yorkers receive in their 
Reference Library. Two days later Dr. 
David allowed me to examine in some 
detail the rich collections in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and to study 
the plans of the fine new library build- 
ing which he hopes to erect there soon. 
In Philadelphia Public Library I found 
the staff awaiting their new Chief from 
Enoch Pratt, and I found a reference 
service very similar to our own in Lon- 
don. Amid the wooded hills and valleys 
of Pennsylvania and Delaware it was 
often difficult for me to remember that 
T was no longer in England, for many 
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stretches of landscape were like some of 
our loveliest countryside. 


I think it was in New Orleans that 
I first woke up to the fact that it is 
possible to have two or more universities 
in the same town. The fact is under- 
lined in that city because Tulane and 
Loyola are separated only by a fence. 
Each library has some enviable features: 
both are modern buildings, and the spa- 
cious dignity of the one contrasts vividly 
with the fine planning and colouring of 
the other. Here, as in every other libra- 
ry which I have visited in this country, 
I had a welcome such as I shall not be 
able to easily forget, and which I hope 
one day to repay in my own city. Un- 
fortunately I did not meet Mr. Jacobs, 
the energetic librarian of New Orleans 
public library, for I visited the central 
building late in the evening, but his staff 
talked freely of the great work which 
he is doing there. 


In San Antonio, the staff spent much 
time in taking me round the city’s ref- 
erence library, and I was impressed with 
the fine collection of Texiana which they 
have so carefully built up. At Austin 
I was fortunate enough to meet a local 
citizen who disillusioned me in my belief 
that the State Capitol was the univer- 
sity, and I was able to reconnoitre the 
ground in preparation for my visit the 
next day. The public library there is 
pleasantly set in beautiful surroundings 
somewhat similar to our Westwood Vil- 
lage, and I was stirred to find an Amer- 
ican of British stock offering to stand 
guarantor for me when I asked to bor- 
row a book to read that night. 


The University of Texas somewhat re- 
sembles UCLA in its rapid expansion. 
No less than three large new buildings 
were approaching completion when I 
reached there in September, and the 
campus is an amazing sight for the whole 
vast area is covered in lawns and beau- 
tiful flowers. The library dominates the 
whole, and looks down on a charming 
piece of Spanish colonial architecture 
which it has now outgrown. Although 
I spent about five hours there and prob- 
ably walked many miles in its different 
departments, I certainly did not see all 
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the work being done by an energetic 
and enthusiastic staff. It confirmed my 
wish to return along that same route 
later, and study anew what is being 
done in these astonishing universities. 


It is with some trepidation that | 
come to the subject of Los Angeles and 
UCLA. Of the former I have seen noth- 
ing, for I have spent my time so far 
outside the city itself, and of the latter 
my impressions are daily growing and 
changing. Coming across California from 
the south-east, I was interested to see 
how dates and walnuts, oranges and 
cherries, could be grown within a few 
miles of each other. Here in UCLA I 
am daily delighted to see how African, 
Latin, Asiatic and European faces can 
all speak with one tongue, and how the 
voice at the other end of a phone may 
belong to a Macdonald, a Kazamarian, 
or a Takita. In England we can fairly 
easily identify a man’s origins: here it 
is pointless to try, and I have great 
admiration for a nation which can s0 
quickly absorb so many diverse races and 
earn their loyalty and hard work. 


At San Francisco we were all pleased 
to find that a State Association could 
send one-third of its members to a con 
ference, and although I by no means 
met all of the other 799 librarians who 
were there, I encountered sufficient num- 
bers of them to realise I was among 
good friends. Those of us in England 
who see the California Librarian already 
admire the vigour of its columns, and 
this I saw reflected in the words of 
many librarians as they described the 
work they were doing at San Diego or 
Fresno, Pomona or Shasta County. And 
this brought me to wonder once again 
in what ways the work both English 
and Americans are doing can possibly 
be different. 

As I see it—and here my title must 
excuse my temerity—the basic factors 
which bring about the differences exist- 
ing today spring from the fact that the 
population is three time the size, the 
country is probably fifty times as large, 
and the people are mostly born at the 
wheels of automobiles. In a country 

(Continued on page 109) 
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No Book Should Be Out Of Reach 


By ROBERT B. DOWNS 


DR. DOWNS, Director of the library and of 
the Library School of the University of IIli- 
nois, is also president-elect of ALA. He went 
to Japan in 1948 to help organize the Na- 
tional Diet Library, and again in 1950 to 
survey possibilities of setting up the recently 
organized Japan Library School. At the South- 
ern District meeting in San Diego he gave 
this picture of the attempt by librarians to 
classify and list the avalanche of man’s re- 
corded words. 
— PROBLEM of bibliographical 
control is as old as the beginning of 
writing. Catalogs of cuneiform tablets, 
for example, were found among the an- 
cient Babylonians, and lists of papyri 
among the Egyptians. The Babylonian 
library of Ashurbanipal at Ninevah, con- 
taining 20,000 tablets, appears to have 
been well cataloged, including a shelf list. 
Another famous ancient catalog was of 
the Alexandrine library, collected by the 
Ptolemies and consisting of 600,000 rolls. 
This catalog was done by Callimachus 
in verse—a feat unequaled by any mod- 
ern cataloger. 


As we come down through the Middle 
Ages to the Renaissance, the number of 
bibliographical compilations grows. Then, 
with the invention of typography in the 
fifteenth century, the troubles of bibliog- 
raphers were vastly increased. Subse- 
quent technical and scientific develop- 
ments have resulted in matters getting 
rather thoroughly out of control. 

A few centuries ago, scholars were en- 
cyclopedists. Like Francis Bacon and 
John Milton, they took all knowledge to 
be their province. It was more or less 
taken for granted that a single human 
brain could comprehend and hold all 
existing knowledge. At least in Milton's 
case, however, the ever-rising tide of 
books around him before the end of his 
career made him despair of universality 
—and that was in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, before the invention of high-speed 
printing presses. 

Today, as knowledge has been broken 
down into more and more minute com- 
partments and specialties, no one mind 
pretends to encompass all learning. So, 
as the total human knowledge has ex- 
ceeded the single brain’s capacity, we 


have shifted the burden to books—mil- 
lions of books in libraries. Book produc- 
tion goes on at a steadily accelerating 
rate. Since 1900 as many books have 
come from the presses as in the preceding 
450 years. Paralleling this growth is the 
expansion of library collections. You are 
doubtless familiar with Fremont Rider's 
figures, demonstrating the geometrical in- 
creases in American college and univer- 
sity libraries over the past three centuries. 
No professional mathematician is needed 
to prove that such a situation, if not 
brought under control, could produce 
serious consequences, though there is 
some question whether the geometrical 
rate of growth is now being maintained 
by our larger libraries. 


The administration of the Library of 
Congress, as it approaches 10,000,000 
volumes, and of Harvard University Li- 
brary, as it passes 5,000,000 volumes, 
believe those institutions have probably 
reached the optimum size for efficiency 
and economy of operation. The dilemma 
of our great research institutions is 
worsened by the fact that no practicable 
limit can be set on the books needed even 
by a single department, or, for that mat- 
ter, perhaps by a single research worker. 

It is this condition which has caused 
research libraries in recent years to search 
almost frantically for ways and means to 
hold in check the mounting flood of 
printed materials. Thus we have the 
creation of national, regional and local 
union catalogs and union lists to locate 
books in other libraries, saving the neces- 
sity for every library to acquire them. 
We have cooperative purchasing agree- 
ments, such as the Library of Congress 
wartime project and the Farmington Plan 
for the acquisition of foreign books. We 
have regional storage centers established 
for centralized housing of little-used 
books, such as the New England Deposit 
Library in Boston and the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center in Chicago. We have 
ambitious proposals for microfilming and 
microprinting large masses of material, 
in order to reduce their bulk for storage 
purposes. We have programs for sub- 
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ject specialization among libraries, to 
limit the number of fields each has to 
cover. And, finally, a widespread system 
of inter-library loans has grown up. 
Nevertheless, despite all our plans and 
efforts, the printed tide continues to roll 
in upon us. 

Viewing this complex state of affairs, 
prophets of doom are beginning to pre- 
dict we have reached the twilight of the 
printed book, and that the book as we 
know it will be replaced soon by newer 
media of communication. Lest this pros- 
pect unduly depress you, let me hasten 
to point out that the end of the printed 
book has been predicted with great reg- 
ularity for the past several centuries. 
Yet, as I have indicated, its numbers 
grow greater rather than smaller each 
year, and as Joseph Wood Krutch has 
pointed out, “The printed word is still 
the most generally efficient and effective 
method of conveying thought or infor- 
mation ever invented by men and over 
the largest of all fields a hundred words 
is often worth a thousand pictures.” 
That should help to restrain the audio- 
visual fanatics. 

In this connection, if I may digress for 
a moment, the New Yorker's “Talk of 
the Town” department contained a won- 
derful squib two or three weeks ago. 
It went like this: “Apparently there is 
some question down at Rollins College 
about the future of reading. Rollins 
goes in heavily for picture writing (the 
earliest form of writing), now called 
‘audio-visual aids.”” 

Assuming, as librarians, that we ac- 
cept the point of view of Mr. Krutch 
and the New Yorker’s commentator, we 
are still confronted by immense problems 
of bibliographical organization and con- 
trol. Let us examine a little historical 
background on the matter. Men of every 
era have dreamed of universal bibliog- 
raphies which will record all books in 
existence. Konrad Gesner in 1545, about 
a century after printing began, published 
his Bibliotheca Universalis, one of the 
monuments of early bibliography, though 
his work fell far short of completeness. 
“And,” as Van Hoesen commented, “if 
Gesner’s bibliography was partial and 
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incomplete at a time when there were 
probably not more than 40,000 or 50,000 
books in print, we may well despair of 
universality now.” 


Other attempts at universal bibliog 
raphy were made by Gottlieb Georgi in 
1739, and by Jacques Brunet, a French 
man, and Johann Graesse, a German, in 
the nineteenth century. Essentially, each 
work goes little beyond western Europe. 
Then we have had more specialized ef- 
forts, e.g., the Concilium Bibliograph- 
icum established in Zurich in 1895, to 
cover the literature of zoology and pa 
leontology; and the International Cata- 
logue of Scientific Literature, started at 
the beginning of this century, with the 
object of covering all fields of science. 
Probably the most ambitious enterprise 
in the field of general or international 
bibliography, however, is the great Brus 
sels union catalog, sponsored by the In 
ternational Institute of Bibliography, also 
founded in 1895. None of these under: 
takings I regret to report, was more than 
partially successful in reaching its goal. 
The International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature struggled along for some 17 
years, getting further and further in 
arrears and finally suspending publica: 
tion. No cards have been issued by the 
Concilium Bibliographicum since 1941, 
and the organization is defunct. The 
Brussels catalog accumulated a file of 
about 20,000,000 cards, representing 
locations in large European and Amer: 
ican libraries, until financial and housing 
difficulties interfered. It is now in a 
moribund condition. 


When one starts thinking in terms of 
universal bibliography, some conception 
of the size of the problem may be gained 
from figures on world book production. 
Studies by Iwinski and Leroy Merritt 
demonstrated that about 15,000,000 dif 
ferent books were issued from the inven 
tion of printing (around 1450) to 1940, 
roughly, the first 500 years of printing 
A conservative estimate of the number 
of titles in existence today would k 
approximately 17,000,000. 


Nevertheless, we go on planning. The 
Princeton Conference on International 
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Exchanges placed heavy stress on inter- 
national bibliographical control. One of 
the major interests of UNESCO is in the 
gme area, as is shown by its announced 
aims, and also by the various conferences 
it has sponsored on bibliography, ab- 
sracting and indexing, and related prob- 
lems. Science and technology are being 
called upon for possible solutions. We 
have experiments going on, for example, 
in the use of IBM machines to provide 
quick access to bibliographical data, or, 
going far beyond these devices in speed 
is the application of electronics to biblio- 
graphical problems. This was first pro- 
posed, I believe, by Vannevar Bush in 
his “memex,”” and has actually been dev- 
eloped under Ralph Shaw’s direction in 
the so-called “Rapid Selector.” Even 
more advanced is an electronic reading 
machine, called the “Doken,” proposed 
by Dr. Calvin N. Mooers. The “Do- 
ken,” it is claimed, could search the en- 
tire Library of Congress collections in 
10 seconds, and would bring under bib- 
liographical control the backlog of more 
than 100,000,000 published scientific ar- 
ticles. The potentialities of the new high- 
speed mathematical machines are also be- 
ing explored for possible bibliographical 
uses, though preliminary research in this 
feld has not been very productive of 
results. In any case, no machine, regard- 
less of how marvelous it is, can solve our 
dilemma until we have perfected meth- 
ods of bringing together and organizing 
information to feed into the machine. 
A machine does not think and it creates 
about as many problems as it solves. 


In this discussion today, my primary 
concern is with bibliographical control 


in the United States. Interest in this 
country in problems of bibliographical 
control is long standing. The first meet- 
ing of the American Library Association 
in 1876 was instrumental in securing re- 
vival and continuation of Poole’s Index 
to Periodical Literature, and the Amer- 
ican Catalogue of Books was started the 
same year. We have continued to be 
concerned with these matters ever since. 


In its broadest sense, perfect biblio- 
graphical control would seem a complete 
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record of the existence and location of 
every book and of all other materials 
collected by libraries. It is doubtful that 
we shall ever reach such a utopia, but 
some of the projects now under way or 
being planned will carry us a long way 
toward the goal. 


The master key to bibliographical con- 
trol in the United States, I am convinced, 
is the National Union Catalog in the Li- 
brary of Congress. This catalog, started 
about 50 years ago, now contains some 
17,000,000 cards, locating a much larger 
number of copies of books in more than 
2,500 American libraries. Admittedly, 
however, the record is not complete. 
Merritt estimated several years ago that 
there were nearly 4,000,000 titles in li- 
braries in the United States not yet rec- 
orded in Washington, and Douglas Mc- 
Murtrie found as much as 90 per cent 
of early imprints from the western 
states not listed there. Nevertheless, the 
National Union Catalog is able from its 
own files and from weekly search lists 
to locate at least one copy of about 70 
per cent of titles for which it is asked. 
When one considers that these are gen- 
erally books that have been searched for 
unsuccessfully elsewhere, the percentage 
of locations is high. 


The National Union Catalog is grow- 
ing steadily. Since 1943, the Library of 
Congress has followed a policy of copy- 
ing and incorporating into the catalog, 
cards from a number of regional union 
catalogs and catalogs of selected indiv- 
idual libraries. For example, the Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Providence, and 
North Carolina union catalogs and the 
Yale University Library catalog have 
been copied recently and are being added 
to the file in Washington. This pro- 
gram has led to far more rapid expan- 
sion of the national catalog than had 
occurred previously. Some of the local 
and regional union catalogs cover large 
groups of libraries. The Philadelphia 
catalog, as one instance, includes more 
than 150 institutions, and it is a com- 
paratively simple task to transfer the 
record of holdings to the Library of Con- 
gress, or at least much simpler than if 
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each of the 150 libraries had to be dealt 
with individually. 


Future plans call for continuation of 
the copying program. Priority will prob- 
ably be given to the Far West, because 
this area is now more sparsely repre- 
sented in the National Union Catalog 
than are the libraries farther east. A 
number of other union catalogs scattered 
around the country would help to round 
out the record. In addition, it is likely 
that the catalogs of various university 
libraries, historical societies, and special- 
ized reference and research libraries will 
be copied for the National Catalog. 


One part of this problem is the Fed- 
eral library system. It is a rather cur- 
ious fact that the many important re- 
search libraries belonging to the United 
States government, outside the Library 
of Congress, are now quite inadequately 
represented in the National Union Cata- 
log. Altogether, these libraries contain 
about 4,000,000 volumes. It has been 
suggested that one reason for the defic- 
iency is the fear on the part of govern- 
ment department libraries that listing 
their collections in the Union Catalog 
would be the first step toward coming 
under the control of the Library of Con- 
gress. In other words, the Library of 
Congress would next reach out and swal- 
low them. There is no discernable justi- 
fication for this nervousness about im- 
perialistic tendences on the part of the 
Library of Congress. At all events, li- 
braries in the government system should 
be covered fully in the Union Catalog. 

To increase the usefulness of the 
Union Catalog, as well as insure its pres- 
ervation in case of war, fire, or other 
disaster, various proposals have been 
made for reproducing the catalog and 
making copies available to research li- 
braries. This would be a tremendous 
undertaking both from the point of view 
of expense and technical problems in- 
volved. 


As an alternative to reproduction of 
the entire Union Catalog, a recent pro- 
posal has been made for publishing in 
book form the combined catalogs of 
Harvard, Yale, and the New York Pub- 
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lic Library. With the Library of Con 
gress, whose catalog has already been 
issued, this project would cover the four 
largest libraries in the United States, 
with total resources well in excess of 
20,000,000 volumes. From a narrowly 
bibliographical point of view, this would 
almost be equal to having the whole 
Union Catalog, for there would be a 
low percentage of titles in other libraries 
not represented in the big four. On the 
other hand, we would lose the record 
of locations in hundreds of smaller insti- 
tutions, with all the advantages that 
would carry for inter-library and reg. 
ional cooperation. 

The Library of Congress catalog is 
now available in book form. Assuming 
that plans for reproducing the Union 
Catalog in some fashion are carried out, 
what are the next steps in national biblio- 
graphical control? Undoubtedly the most 
necessary tool is a complete record of 
current acquisitions and current publish 
ing. Strange to say, no such complete 
record is now in existence. At present, 
there are three works in the field: The 
Library of Congress Cumulative Catalog, 
started in 1948, the Copyright Office's 
Catalog of Copyright Entries, and H. 
W. Wilson’s Cumulative Book Index. 
Critics have often objected to overlap: 
ping among these publications and have 
recommended that one or more should be 
eliminated, or that each should be as 
signed a specific area to cover. It has 
been suggested, for example, that Wil: 
son’s CBI should limit itself to American 
book production, and LC Cumulative 
Catalog confined to foreign language 
titles. Such a plan would, of course, 
reduce the usefulness of both bibliog 
raphies, and subscribers when polled 
have voted against limiting their present 
scope. I believe the duplication is more 
apparent than real, and that these bib 
liographies are designed to serve different 
purposes. It is doubtful that their mul 
tiple functions could be discharged ef 
fectively in a single publication. The 
exact place of the Catalog of Copyright 
Entries, however, is a little difficult to 
determine. It covers a vast amount of 

(Continued on page 110) 





Sir Richard Burton Tries An 
Interlibrary Loan 


By RAYMUND F. WOOD 


ODERN DAY scholars and libra- 

rians who may have run up against 
what seemed to them to be unreasonable 
refusals or inconsiderate delays in the 
usually routine matter of arranging an 
inter-library loan may be somewhat con- 
sled by the perusal of the difficulties 
encountered by one very famous mid- 
Victorian scholar in trying to borrow 
some volumes from the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford in the year 1886. 

Sir Richard F. Burton, in Appendix 
A to the fifth supplemental volume of 
his translation of the Arabian Nights 
(Supplemental Nights to the Book of 
the Thousand Nights and a Night, v.5; 
luristan edition, privately printed for 
the Burton Club, n.p., n.d.), has left 
us not merely an amusing account of 
what he terms “Ineptiae Bodleianae,” 
but has gone so far as to transcribe in 
full all the correspondence between him- 
slf, the Librarian of the India House in 
London, the Curators of the Bodleian 
Library, and finally with the Chancellor 
of Oxford University. 

The story opens with an extremely 
reasonable request by Sir Richard, dated 
September 13, 1886, addressed to the 
librarian of the India House in London, 
asking him to negotiate an interlibrary 
lan from the Bodleian for the seven 
volume manuscript of the Wortley Mon- 
tague Codex which contained an Arabic 
version of the Arabian Nights that Bur- 
ton wanted to compare with some others 
he had already annotated and translated. 
The request was not for the personal 
loan of the manuscript, but was strictly 
an interlibrary loan in our modern 
sense of the word, whereby the two li- 
brarians were to negotiate the loan and 
assume the responsibility. Burton’s let- 
ter reads in part: 

“It would be a boon to us (Burton 
and a colleague, Dr. Steingass) if the 
Curators of the Bodleian would allow 
the MS. to be transferred, volume by 
volume, to the India Office, and remain 
there under the custody of the chief Li- 
brarian, yourself.” 


He gives several good reasons for the 
request—his own poor health, his col- 
league’s engagements which necessitated 
his staying in London, and adding finally 
“The MS., as far as I can learn, is never 
used at Oxford.” 


Sir Richard waited a month but re- 
ceived no reply. On October 13 he 
wrote directly to the Vice-Chancellor, 
summarizing his reasons for applying for 
the loan and pointing out the very un- 
reasonable regulation of the Bodleian, 
by which the consent of three of the 
Curators was required before anything 
could be loaned. At the meetings on 
September 25, October 9, and October 
23, (as Burton had been privately in- 
formed) a quorum of Curators could 
not be formed, and the request had 
therefore been postponed each time. The 
concluding paragraph of his extremely 
reserved letter to the Vice Chancellor 
reads as follows: 


“May I be permitted to suggest that the 
statute upon the subject of borrowing books 
and manuscripts urgently calls for revision? 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obediently, 


etc. ; 

On November 1, the following reply 

= sent from the Vice-Chancellor’s of- 
ce: 
“Dear Sir Richard Burton, 

The Curators considered your application 
on Saturday, Oct. 30, afternoon, and the ma- 
jority of them were unwilling to lend the MS. 

Yours very truly, 
Edward B. Nicholson (Librarian)” 

This got Sir Richard’s dander up. He 
promptly sent a scathing reply to the 
Vice-Chancellor. He had privately 
learned that this refusal was almost the 
only refusal ever made during the pre- 
vious two hundred years, and that even 
so eminent a scholar as Max Miller, 
who had a reputation for being willing 
to loan anything to anyone, had declined 
to vote favorably in this case. Further- 
more, what seemed to add insult to in- 
jury was the fact that the same quorum 
of Curators had approved the loan of 
some Indian manuscripts to be sent to 
London for the use of a patron who 
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was not even a British citizen. All of 
this is succintly called to the attention 
of the Vice-Chancellor. Burton's letter 
adds: 


“T cannot but per against this invidious 
proceeding, and I would willingly learn what 
cause underlies it. 

1. It cannot be the importance of the man- 
uscript, which is one of the meanest known 
to me, written in a schoolmaster character, a 
most erroneous, uncorrected text, and valuable 
only for a few new tales. 

2. It cannot be any consideration of pub- 
lic morals, for I undertook (if the loan were 
granted) not to translate tales which might 
be offensive to strict propriety. 

3. It cannot be its requirement for local 
use. The manuscript stands on an upper shelf 
in the manuscript room, and not one man in 
the whole so-called ‘University’ can read it.” 

This letter elicited merely a formal 
reply, repeating that the cause for re- 
fusal was simply that the Curators had 
refused. No mention was made of any 
one of Burton's suggested reasons for 
the refusal. 

Burton allowed nearly a month to 
elapse before taking further action. He 
then wrote to the Chancellor himself, 
enclosing a printed copy of all the cor- 
respondence on the subject, and respect- 
fully requesting that the Chancellor take 
the initiative in revising and modifying 
the stringency of the Bodleian’s rules 
on borrowing. The Chancellor’s prompt 
reply reads as follows: 

“Dear Sir Richard, 

I beg to acknowledge your letter of the 
30th of November, with enclosure. 

I have, however, no power over the Bodle- 
ian Library, and, therefore, I am unable to 
assist you. 

Yours, very truly, 
Salisbury” 


This is the end of the Burton-Bodleian 
correspondence. Burton no doubt had 
realized the futility of any further at- 
tempts along this line. In spite of poor 
health and the press of other work, he 
made repeated trips to Oxford to use 
and translate the very manuscript he 
had not been permitted to borrow. But 
for the benefit of those interested he has 
left us a summary of further develop- 
ments in the matter of Bodleian loans. 
He relates that on January 29th of the 
following year (1881) it was moved 
that until the matter was finally settled 
there should be no further loans of any 
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kind. During the next six months there 
were articles on the subject in “The 
Times.” Finally, on May 31, 1887, ap 
amendment came before the Academic 
Senate (the “Convocation”) of the Uni- 
versity, practically forbidding any loan 
at all. In vain did Professor Freeman 
argue that a codex is a tool like any 
other book, that eventually it must wear 
out anyway, and that it is meanwhik 
of no value except in the hands of a 
scholar who can read it. In vain did 
the Librarian argue that out of 460,00 
volumes only 460 had been lent out, 
and of these only one had been logs, 
The amendment forbidding interlibrary 
loans was carried by a vote of 106 to 60. 

To what extent this regulation has 
been honored in the succeeding half cen- 
tury does not lie within the scope of this 
paper. When the present writer visited 
the Bodleian in 1944 he found nothing 
at all worth borrowing anyway. All th 
treasures of that fine library had been 
carefully stowed away underground, and 
the only books visible were a few inter 
esting but essentially valueless items in 
display cases, and the usual run-of-the: 
mill books that were considered no 
worth taking special pains to preserve 
from the rather unlikely possibility of 
bombing. In reply to an enquiry as to 
future practices in regard to the lending 
of valuable items, the librarian was care 
ful to say that no doubt, after the war, 
microfilm techniques would take care of 
all interlibrary loan problems. 

So simple a solution to Sir Richard 
Burton's difficulties! In 1886 he k 
lieved he was the first person ever rv 
fused an interlibrary loan. Maybe ly 
was. At least it is extremely probable 
that he is the first who ever left a com 
plete printed account of his refusal. 


The Northern Section of the Scho 
Library Association of California held 
a Book Dinner meeting December ! 
James L. Summers, author of Open Se 
son, was guest speaker. On January ! 
this Section will have a Book Luncheat 
in the East Bay. On March 1 the Boo 
Luncheon will be held in Sacram 
with Dr. Lawrence Powell as guest 
speaker. 





Let’s Encourage 


URNING RECENTLY, for some 

reason or other, to the worn pages 
of a library copy of the A. L. A. Post- 
War Standards for Public Libraries, I 
noted as a recommended objective the 
use of books and materials so as to 
afford people “the opportunity and en- 
couragement . . . to improve their ca- 
pacity and production in cultural fields.” 
Though there is, perhaps, nothing too 
startling in such an aim, nor even in 
the way it is phrased, I must confess 
that when I encountered it, I put down 
the book and, like Paolo and Francesca, 
therein I read no further on that day. 
You see I had just been reading E. M. 
Forster on the subject of culture and I 
was immediately struck by the fact that 
the members of the A. L. A. Committee 
who had formulated this laudable ob- 
jective were perhaps unaware of what 
they were facing. 


In his new book Two Cheers for 
Democracy, Forster admits that culture 
is a forbidding word, but he says that 
he knows none better to describe “the 
beautiful and interesting objects which 
men have used in the past, and handed 
down to us, and which some of us are 
hoping to hand on.” I suppose that the 
A. L. A. Committee means something 
like this when they speak of culture; 
they don’t say, but we'll take it that 
they too want to hand on, or hand out, 
objects of beauty and interest in music, 
art, and literature. A simple and com- 
mendable aim—but surely one of the 
most difficult that the present-day libra- 
rian faces. 


Other A. L. A. objectives, though 
they sound more sweeping, are possibly 
easier to accomplish. The modern libra- 
rian is called on to give his patrons a 
pretty thorough going-over. He is to 
see to it that they “participate usefully 
in activities in which they are involved 
as citizens of the United States and of 
the world,” and at the same time help 
them to be personally happy and socially 
useful. He aims to help them advance 
in knowledge and educate themselves 
continuously at the same time they are 
equipping themselves for useful occupa- 


Culture, But... 


tions and practical affairs. Quite a pro- 
gram, all that. But people are used to 
being worked over and improved: they 
get that on television, radio, and all the 
other mass media. But will they stand 
culture? 


Forster seems to doubt it. He points 
out that while previously most people 
were indifferent, or amused at highbrow 
stuff, or indulgently thought poets nuts 
and artists weird, they seem now to be 
becoming openly hostile. The late Goe- 
ring reached for a gun whenever he 
heard the word culture. Now the guns 
are bristling uneasily on all sides. At 
this moment of world tension, the arts, 
as well as education, are suspected of 
un-Americanism. “We've got to get 
back to homespun and apple-pie plain- 
ness in everything,” a Senator told re- 
porters recently, “or the country is lost.” 
The trouble is that many people are not 
content with disliking Racine or Stra- 
vinsky or Cezanne themselves. The fact 
that anyone else enjoys them is some- 
how intolerable, subversive, and must be 
stopped at once. And even the tradi- 
tional artists and writers are suspect. 
It’s better to. watch television and not 
think or feel at all. 


Nevertheless, we librarians go on lur- 
ing the indifferent and the hostile into 
some contact with great works and great 
music and great pictures because—well, 
why do we do it? For one thing, like 
Forster, we are genuinely concerned with 
the survival of these things. After all, 
all ages won't be like this one; and it 
has always been the duties of libraries 
to preserve culture for the future. And 
then a few of us are quixotic enough 
to believe that many people would re- 
spond if they could only realize what 
they are missing by not reading or not 
listening to music. How we try to 
wheedle them over! We deftly substi- 
tute W. H. Hudson for Zane Grey, we 
put Plato in beautiful new plastic covers, 
we erect great and glittering displays on 
the continuity of Western Civilization 
that even the Luce publications might 


(Continued on page 113) 
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O, LITTLE RED HEN 


Once, long ago, when I was a little 
girl, it was all right for animals in sto- 
ries to talk. Now, I understand, they 
are again being allowed this privilege. 
Many of you have come along between 
these Golden Ages and may not know 
the Little Red Hen at all. Well, she 
was the most helpful little thing. When 
an editor came up with a certain glint 
in her eye all the other animals said 
emphatically, Now don’t ask me to write 
anything, or, I'd really like to but my 
mother is ill, my brother has just broken 
his leg, the cleaning woman is coming 
tomorrow and I am expecting visitors 
from Bongo Bongo. But what about the 
Little Red Hen? I will, said the Little 
Red Hen, and she did. 

If you should take the trouble to look 
over the names of our editorial staff and 
contributors to this magazine you will 
find a preponderance of masculine names. 
Now, please do not mistake me. I am 
so pleased with these contributors that 
I don’t know what to do. Not one 
could be spared. 

The UCLA Librarian symposium, on 
Sydney Mitchell, from which we have 
quoted on another page, consisted wholly 
of men. This seemed a bit odd to me 
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so I called up a graduate of the UC 
Library School and asked if Mr. Mit- 
chell especially favored the men in his 
classes. She assured me that was not 
the case, and her warm appreciation of 
him was spontaneous. Could it be that 
no women had time to put their words 
on paper? 


Let us now deduce a deduction, per- 
haps. Are not men oftener than women 
likely to delegate to others routine and 
minor matters and use their time to 
write those articles, meet others in their 
profession and out of it, and make them 
selves felt in their communities. Very 
few professional men go home at night 
to get dinner, clean the aparmtent, and 
do a little laundry. If mother is sick 
they send her to the hospital, or per 
haps sister steps in. I doubt whether 
more than one in five hundred even 
takes his soiled linen to the Laundromat. 


Now, my dear girls, don’t go round 
telling folks that I recommend that you 
neglect your families, live in hotel rooms, 
eat in restaurants, spend your evenings 
writing articles instead of going to a 
concert. Far be it from me. All I want 
you to do is to sort out your jobs and 
then work to the limit of your ability 
— not of your endurance necessarily. 
Your ability may not include writing 
and if so that is too bad for the editor, 
but some of you can write. 


I've been thinking a lot about this 
lately, and kind of wishing there were 
more Little Red Hens. 

—B. M. 


Ward Ritchie is responsible for out 
beautiful new cover and title page de 
signs. The editor and all our fine-print 
enthusiasts, no doubt, regret that time, 
money, space and just plain ignorance 
of things typographical combine to pre 
vent our living up to this fine bold front. 
Nevertheless, to Ward Ritchie go our 
thanks. And to Anton Sched! who made 
these designs ready for the printer, who 
did the sketch of our busy secretary, 
and to Bernard Garbutt for our coop 
erative libraries. 





The Comics And Beyond 


By WINIFRED R. VAUGHAN 


MRS. VAUGHAN is librarian at the Uni- 
versity Elementary School, the laboratory 
school on the UCLA campus. She is a grad- 
uate of the University of California Liners 
School, and before coming to UCLA worked 
in the Children's Room of the Pasadena Pub- 
lic Library. 

IBRARIANS FIND the classics more 

fun than the comics. But some chil- 
dren prefer the comics, and others take 
pleasure in both. Are librarians sure 
they can offer each reader of the comics 
a book which is better able to satisfy 
his own particular needs? 

Suppose a friend wants me to read 
something about which he is very much 
excited; if he first launches a sweeping 
attack against E. M. Forster, who is a 
favorite of mine, he will not put me 
into a receptive mood (especially if he 
has never read him). But if he knows 
Forster's A Passage to India or better, 
A Room With a View and is willing 
to discuss the gradual coming alive of 
Lucy's mind, he will find me most eager 
to read any book which has found favor 
in his sight. Here is a principle which 
may be of use to those who would go 
with children beyond the comics. 

One day I bought five comic books 
and sat down with them in the children’s 
room of a public library. A small boy 
came over and remarked that his mother 
was later than she had promised. I 
asked him if he read the comics. His 
face lighted up and he said, “Oh, sure!” 
I showed him mine, and asked which 
of them looked best to him. I explained 
that I was thinking of writing about the 
comics and would like to interview him. 

He was willing. His name was David, 
he was eight years old, the son of a 
customs official. He explained that the 
comic he thought he would like the best 
was the one that had a soldier on it; 
he liked everything written about sol- 
diers and knew more about them than 
anyone else. Wonder Woman was his 
second choice because she had adven- 
ture’s very much like Superman's. He 
strongly advised me to get hold of some 
of the Walt Disneys. 

David said he sometimes read one 
comic a week, sometimes fifty. I asked 


if he read many whole books and he 
replied, “I certainly do! Lots of library 
books and lots of books we have at 
home.” His friends read both too, he 
reported, and he described their system 
of trading stacks of comics among neigh- 
borhoods. 

I asked whether he read all the words 
in the comics and he said, “No. When- 
ever I can tell what happens from the 
pictures I don’t bother.” I said the pic- 
tures looked very messy to me. He ex- 
plained that sometimes they print a 
man’s clothes one color on one page and 
another color on the next, but it is just 
a mistake and doesn’t matter. He would 
not comment on the aesthetic value of 
the pictures. 

When his mother arrived David went 
off to choose some books and I talked 
with her briefly. She said her son had 
read relatively few books for younger 
children, but was reading many older 
books including everything he could find 
about the army. 

Later, as David and I stood together 
at the charging desk, I looked with his 
permission at the five books he had 
chosen. I said he had two of my favor- 
ites: Holling’s Paddle-to-the-Sea and A 
Roundabout Turn by Charles. He care- 
fully placed these two volumes on top 
of the others, and I felt that my judg- 
ment carried weight with him after our 
talk together about the comics. 

Another day, in a dentist’s waiting 
room, I found a boy before me reading 
a comic book. His name was Pete, his 
age thirteen, his father an accountant. 


Pete said he read about five comics a 
week, and a lot of books from his school 
library as well. Of the comics he pre- 
ferred the funny ones, especially Looney 
Tunes and the Walt Disneys. He told 
me that he had a subscription to Clas- 
sic Comics, a series consisting of books 
like Tom Sawyer, Robinson Crusoe and 
Moby Dick, told in pictures and words 
like other comics. I asked if he read 
them instead of the books and he re- 
plied, Oh no, I usually read the book 


too—sometimes before the comic, some- 
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times afterward. It’s fun to compare the 
two.” 


His father came out of the dentist's 
office as Pete was summoned. The man 
said he was very glad to see that pres- 
sure from parents, teachers and others 
had caused the publishers of comic books 
to discontinue their most “gory” and 
“sex-ridden” series. For awhile some of 
the comics had been “really rough,” he 
explained, but not of late. He remarked 
that he thought we would have to be 
continually on the watch to see that the 
bad ones did not crop up again. 

Are there any needs met by comic 
books which cannot be satisfied by li- 
brary books? At least one, I believe. 
Comic books are part of today’s reality; 
almost every child plays with other chil- 
dren who quote Captain Marvel or turn 
suddenly into Roy Rogers riding Trig- 
ger. I think a child is less at home in 
his world when he does not understand 
the allusions of his peers. 

On an occasion when I vacillated un- 
pardonably in making a decision which 
affected a seven year old boy, the child 
looked at me with clear eyes and said, 
“You know, the Lone Ranger makes 
up his mind in a split second.” 

A young interne at New York's Belle- 
vue Hospital once said he was deeply 
grateful that the children on his ward 
had Superman with whom to soar oc- 
casionally above the troubles with which 
they could not cope. 

The comic books do, then, satisfy some 
of the needs of children in the world 
in which they live. Shall we let it go 
at that? 

No! Life has much more to offer! 

I have read a few comic books aloud 
to a few children, and have watched 
their restlessness at the endings. While 
right always triumphs in the comics, it 
does so in two dimensions. There is no 
denouement; the solution is only a sud- 
den stop which leaves nothing to think 
about or to grow on. 

How different the children are when 
they have listened to a folk tale! I have 
watched scores of classes sit absorbed 
and still at the conclusion of an ancient 
myth or fairy tale. Here too black is 
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black, white is white, and right triumphs. 
But now all comes to pass with beauty 
and inevitability, polished in the telling 
through the centuries. The ending y: 
brates with overtones and undertones, 
and the children remain under its spell. 

If we believe there are books mor 
meaningful for each child than the com 
ics, we must find out as nearly as we 
can what each individual is seeking. We 
must accept him wholeheartedly at the 
place where we find him, and work from 
there forward. A boy may ask, “Have 
you got The Cisco Kid?” If you reply 
in a tone of horror, “I never heard of 
it! It must be on television—or a COM: 
IC!” you have not made a very good 
start toward sending him happily of 
with a book of greater value. 

But suppose you answer, “Oh, you 
like the Cisco Kid and his friend Pan 
cho? No, we haven't anything about 
him, but we have some other cowboy 
books I think you might like. Will you 
come with me and we'll look for one?” 
Then from his point of view you are 
literate, and he may tend to respect 
your judgment. If you don’t know his 
reading ability, you show him a book 
and watch carefully for clues. One of 
Will James’s fine cowboy stories may 
be “too long” or “the print too small." 
Even Eddie and Gardenia by Haywood 
may be “a little too thick” —and besides, 
you can hold out no promise of hore 
or cattle thieves. The boy may finally 
decide upon Rounds’s Whitey and the 
Rustlers. The book has humor, the pic 
tures are amusing line drawings, Whitey 
does a hard job well and is treated with 
respect by his elders. It is not an im 
portant book but it is short, easy to read, 
and makes a lot more literary and ar 
tistic sense than The Cisco Kid. It isa 
first step beyond the comics. 


One day this week a boy who came 
to the University Elementary Schod 
library with his high third grade clas 
asked for Flash Gordon or Captain Mar 
vel. When I told him we had neither, 
he said, “Well, haven’t you ANY com 
ics?” We talked about the ones he liked, 
and I said the library had some 
I thought were even better. I described 
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one of Paul Bunyan’s feats of strength, 
and he was intrigued. We found he 
could read McCormick's Paul Bunyan 
Swings His Axe, and so he chose it. 
But he did miss the comics’ colored pic- 
tures, so we looked at McNeer’s Story 
of California. He liked DeWitt’s lively 
lithograph of Mexicans and frontiersmen 
riding with their weapons held aloft, 
and he was pleased with the colorful 
picture of men panning for gold. So he 
chose that book too. 


He wondered if we hadn’t any books 
at all with adventures like Flash Gor- 
don’s. I said No, not exactly, but we 
did have some stories full of magic. He 
said his mother would read aloud to 
him if he brought home a book for her 
to read from. I showed him Pyle’s The 
Wonder Clock. When he heard that 
this book was by the very man who 
wrote “Clever Peter and the Two Bot- 
tles,” the story I had told to his class 
two weeks before, he took it from my 
hands and put it with the others as his 
third and final choice. 


One day I watched a group of boys 
come into the children’s room of a pub- 
lic library. The eldest sat down near 
the door and took a Bugs Bunny comic 
from his pocket. The librarian asked if 
he would like to look at a book. No, 
he replied, the comic was O.K. “Sup- 
pose I bring you a book with much fun- 
nier animal pictures. Will you glance 
through it?” He agreed to do so, and 
she brought him Dr. Suess’s If I Ran 
the Zoo. The big boy turned the pages 
with obviously increasing delight, and as 
the younger boys returned to the table 
he showed it to each of them with con- 
siderable gusto. 

I have seen more children reading 
comic books about talking animals than 
any other kind. They are the “funny” 
ones: Uncle Wiggly, Donald Duck, etc. 
But how much funnier are some of the 
animals the library has to offer! They 
do more varied things, they are more 
likable and their pictures are clearer and 
more expressive. I think it is worth a 
lifetime of work to make sure that some 
of the anxious young faces bent over 
Bugs Bunny (my own particular bete 
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noire) shall discover Mr. Popper's Pen- 
guins by Atwater, Loftings Story of 
Doctor Doolittle, Milne’s Winnie-the- 
Pooh, Davis's Padre Porko, White's Stu- 
art Little, Lawson’s Ben and Me—and 
then, one day, they may find themselves 
living vicariously the rich lives of Rat, 
Mole and Mr. Toad in Grahame’s Wind 
in the Willows. 

What of the children who read more 
violent comics? Library shelves are cov- 
ered with gore: Jacob's version of the 
English Fairy Tales and Stevenson's 
Treasure Island are there. We have 
spies, sabotage and hairbreadth escape in 
Meader’s Shadow in the Pines. But with 
them Meader presents the living beauty 
of a deep forest, the independence and 
courage of a boy facing grave danger. 

I believe that children sometimes need 
to identify with a strong person who is 
on the winning side, when so much of 
their lives are controlled by people who 
are more powerful than they. Superman 
may easily be better than nothing. But 
his adventures, which depend on an end- 
lessly repeated bit of hocus pocus, have 
no depth or moral value. 

There is another alternative. In the 
library are to be found the mighty heroes 
of every age, those great men created 
from the experience and the imagination 
of whole peoples. Their achievements 
grow out of strength, wisdom, and no- 
bility of character: Hercules, Odysseus, 
Rustum, Roland, Siegfried, King Arthur 
and his knights, Robin Hood and his 
merry men. And here, too, are the 
homelier heroes and heroines of the folk 
tales, often aided by magic, but magic 
of an intimate, discerning nature which 
rewards those who have been kind, ob- 
servant, or brave. I believe that children 
want to know what is good and right, 
though things may happen to them which 
dull this desire. How infinitely impor- 
tant is the work of helping them to 
reach a feeling of oneness with all that 
is great and good in the heroes of chil- 
dren’s literature! 

In addition to the adult heroes of the 
past, we have modern books of adven- 
ture in which the determination and 

(Continued on page 112) 





Welcome to a New Library 


ON SEPTEMBER 16, Dorothy Drake, in- 
coming president of CLA, and Lawrence 
Clark Powell, ay! ew of CLA, spoke 


at the dedication of the W.1.T. Hoover Li- 
brary, LaVerne College. Thus the 1308th 
library was welcomed into California. 


— DEDICATION of a Library is, 
in many respects, much like the 
dedication of a book: a testimony of 
respect, a consecration to a sacred pur- 
pose, as many authors, particularly of 
the 17th and 18th centuries declared. I 
feel, therefore, like copying the tone of 
those famous dedications by addressing 
you all as “gentle readers.” 


Something there is about Libraries and 
Librarians that makes for neighborliness. 
We are close neighbors, Louise Larick 
and I, the W.LT. Hoover Library and 
the Ella Strong Denison Library. May 
I first, then, bring greetings and con- 
gratulations from the Scripps College 
Library. We have much in common. 
We are both small libraries, on campus- 
es of extremely limited enrollment. We 
both have the same goal: to try our 
best to make our libraries contribute 
significantly to every course, to every 
professor, to every student, academically 
and extra-curricularly, personally, em- 
phasizing at one and the same time the 
practical and the aesthetic. 


It has been my privilege to have had 
a first early view of this library last 
week. May I say now that its immedi- 
ate “feel” of efficiency, ease of control, 
comforts for students, not just the staff, 
as well as the beauty of its “sky line of 
mountain peaks” is a sure tribute to 
your librarian as well as to your archi- 
tect. 


I am sure that Mr. Laurence Clarke, 
Librarian of the San Francisco Public 
Library and President of the California 
Library Association, as well as some 
2500 librarians in this state, join me in 
congratulating you, Dr. Fasnacht, Miss 
Larick, and the Board of Trustees upon 
this important milestone along the 
pleasant and persistent path of liberal 
education. 
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Although not in the dedicatory posi- 
tion of his book, Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson did express a dedicatory challenge 
for us all in his Letter to the Bookman. 
“The world is not a ‘prison house’ but 
a kind of spiritual kindergarten where 
millions of bewildered infants are trying 
to spell God with the wrong blocks.” 
May we librarians, may these our libra- 
ries, strive to teach them to spell, with 
the right blocks! 


—DorotTuy M. DRAKE 


The Tie that Binds 


The Los Angeles County Public Li- 
brary was one of six chosen by the 
A.L.A. American Heritage Project Com 
mittee to provide for demonstrations in 
local communities of discussion programs 
on the American Heritage. Helen 
Wright, Frances Christeson and John 
Henderson were sent to a five-day in 
stitute in New York, Oct. 8-12, which 
was attended by representatives from all 
of the participating libraries. 

L.A. County is also pleased with a 
booklet, published by Theodore and Car: 
oline Hewitson, A Chronicle of Dickens 
Christmas Carol. It is illustrated by Jan 
Hitchcock after the original drawings 
by John Leech. A bibliographic interest 
with the authors for years, they have 
summarized what is known about the 
origin of the story and the history of 
it, adding such significant facts as they 
were able to gather from new sources. 
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Multum In Parvo 


By LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


As Librarian of the largest academic 
library in the region I have made the 
perilous journey through Sunday traffic 
from Westwood to La Verne to partici- 
pate in the dedecation ceremonies of 
what is probably the smallest academic 
library in Southern California. My re- 
marks today will be in praise of small- 
ness, for I do not share the American 
folk-belief that the biggest is always the 
best. On the contrary, the older I get 
and the more of the world I see, the 
more distrustful am I of mere size as 
such. The Empire State building is the 
world’s tallest; to me it is a monstrosity. 
Hoover Dam is the world’s highest, it 
is also responsible for the present trans- 
formation of Southern California from 
a pastoral-agricultural tourist-center to a 
smog-shrouded industrial wasteland. 

The University of California is one 
of the world’s largest; and in some ways, 
not all, it is one of the best. Its excel- 
lence is not, however, a corollary of its 
size. Because it is X times the size of 
a liberal arts college, such as La Verne, 
does not mean it is that many times 
better an educational institution. Being 
larger does not automatically make a 
thing better than something smaller. Da- 
vid felled Goliath. Shakespeare’s songs 
may yet outlast his plays. Let me recall 
Aldrich’s couplet 

What mighty epics have been 
wrecked by time 

Since Herrick launched his 
cockle-shells of rhyme! 

Last winter I had the privilege of rep- 
resenting the University of California at 
an educational conference in Nice, spon- 
sored by UNESCO, to organize a world 
federation of universities. Delegates from 
more than three-hundred-fifty world- 
wide institutions gathered on the Blue 
Coast (turned gray that week by rain, 
not smog) to consider ways and means 
of achieving common standards by eval- 
uation, exchanges of personnel and so 
forth. Every country in the world was 
represented, except for three. The Sovi- 
ets were invited but did not respond. 
The Poles and the Czechs responded to 
their invitations by saying that they 





would like to come but couldn't. Our 
state was represented also by Professor 
Hubert Heffner of Stanford and by your 
good neighbor President Lyon of Pomo- 
na College. 

I aligned myself with Wilson Lyon 
in a fight to keep the membership com- 
mittee from limiting membership only 
to actual universities and barring entire- 
ly American liberal arts colleges. It was 
as a graduate of Occidental College, and 
not as an administrative officer of the 
University of California, that I leaped 
into the fray at the side of my colleague 
from Claremont—and lo, the day was 
won! For what force in the world can 
resist a Pomona man—when backed by 
one from Oxy! 

The great universities are doing an 
incomparable job in graduate, technical 
and professional training. I am proud 
to have received my technical education 
in librarianship at the University of Cal- 
ifornia. And in these areas of study the 
great university libraries at Berkeley, 
Stanford, UCLA and USC must be large 
to be effective. In liberal arts and the 
humanities, however, these vast libraries 
often merely confuse the student—and 
sometimes the professor—by their mul- 
titude of books in many languages. It 
is here that the small, selective, easily 
accessible library is the best; and for the 
reason that the students lives on intimate 
terms with the books he must read if 
he would be educated. 

‘Make no mistake, there is no substi- 
tute for reading a book. I look upon 
television as an eye-straining competitor 
of libraries, and my unchristian wish is 
that its exploiters be impaled on the 
horns of their own antennae! I am no 
more hopeful of its educational future 
than I was of the movies’ in their early 
days. Now, when so-called biblical films 
make a mockery of religion, when cheese- 
cake is served in place of the wholewheat 
loaf, and when the plunging neckline 
hits a new low, now is the time, I say, 
for all good readers to come forth fight- 
ing from the library stacks. 

It is in these cases of knowledge, these 
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Through the Secretary’s Eyes 


THE CALIFORNIA LIBRARY Association 
doesn’t just run itself. The central motor is 
in the Berkeley office. We asked Edna Yel- 
land to tell something about what makes the 
wheels go ‘round. 


vel roe EXECUTIVE Secretary shall 
have charge of the papers and 
records of the Association,” says the 
C.L.A. Constitution. How literally this 
is true I found, new Secretary that I 
was, when a moving van appeared one 
night in December, 1946, and spewed 
its load upon the lawn. I brooded upon 
what I had invited as a toothy, menac- 
ing addressograph, a mimeograph, metal 
cabinets, typewriters, furniture, bales of 
papers and boxes of bulletins appeared. 
With an octopus-like uncoiling of ten- 
tacles the C.L.A office sidled into my 
life. 

The octopus proved to be a creature 
of some charm. Stuffed with the sea- 
sonal specialties of membership forms, 
district meetings, nominating correspon- 
dence, ballots, bills and bookkeeping, 
and maintained on a daily diet of let- 
ters, records and telephone calls, it gets 
really out of hand only as the time of 
its annual glut, the Conference, ap- 
proaches. How satisfying is this work 
that places me in an observation post 
for California library activity. I look 
at a map of California and it is illumi- 
nated with the lights of library progress 
and hope. From Alturas and San Diego 
come the letters of C.L.A. members. 
Their postmarks excite imagination, their 
contents open windows on seacoast, val- 
ley and Sierra. 

The work of the C.L.A. office rises in 
seasonal peaks. In December member- 
ship bills area readied and budget studies 
made. An Executive Board meeting, an 
audit of accounts, a flood of incoming 
dues, the nominating procedures, a 
membership campaign, and the district 
meetings highlight the spring months. 
A roster of membership is prepared for 
publication in the summer, ballots and 
a preliminary program for the Annual 
Meeting are mailed, and an election 
held. In the fall, if the year follows 
a usual pattern, the Conference takes 
place. Work growing out of the busi- 


ness sessions is rounded off or set in 
motion, and planning with the incoming 
President for the new year begins. 


On these peaks hangs a busy office 
routine. Correspondence is carried on 
widely, covering committee business, ans- 
wers to inquiries of members, corres 
pondence with the district officers and 
with the editor of the California Libra- 
rian, and many business letters. The 
financial work of C.L.A. is done in this 
office, moneys received, checks drawn in 
payment of bills and sent to the Presi- 
dent and Treasurer for their signatures, 
financial statements prepared monthly. 
C.L.A. bookkeeping is intricate. Many 
records grow out of the receipt of one 
member’s payment of dues. Section 
accounts and records are kept. The 
business of the California Librarian is 
handled here—renewals of ads, billing, 
collecting, notification of deadline dates 
for advertising copy, and preparation 
of addresses for the quarterly mailing 
of the magazine. Orders for C.L.A. pub 
lications are filled. 


All this sounds routine and uninspir- 
ing—rather it is beguiling. Not that 
the job lacks a seamy side. Never have 
I made friends with the Addressograph. 
But a telephone call or a letter can take 
me instantly to travel rough roads and 
ford streams with a county librarian on 
the state’s frontiers, or admit me to city 
councils where long planning is coming 
to fruition. It is delight for a librarian, 
once concerned with the problems of a 
special area, to share vicariously in the 
achievements of all the state’s libraries 

(Continued on page 115) 





“Confusion worse confounded” 


How to Evaluate an Index 
By JOHN ASKLING 


These four articles on Indexing have been 
written as my tribute to a true femme savante, 
my friend and teacher Helen E. Haines, and 
to the librarians of the State of California 
who have given her friendship and affection, 
and have been influenced by her wisdom and 
insight. 


YSTERY IS NOT an attribute of 

a good index. There is nothing 
occult nor is there anything mysterious 
about making an index, and the tech- 
nique of evaluating an index can be 
acquired by any librarian, book reviewer, 
or student with a reasonble amount of 
experience. An index in print is a sus- 
tained classified subject analysis of the 
contents of a book, wherein both entries 
and sub-entries are set down in subject 
form, and alphabeted by standard rules. 
There should be but one index to one 
book. If the index you are wondering 
about meets this description, it is a good 
index, if it doesn’t, it is the usual out- 
ofthe hopper affair, like the foreshort- 
ened tail that is appended to most books. 
Evaluating an index is a great deal of 
fun if you like books, and if you relish 
what's in “em. 

Select any book you like and read 
ten pages of it; underscore or make a 
list of each subject discussed, then check 
your list with the index. If the subjects 
are in the index consistently for the ten 
pages it is probably a good index, if 
they aren’t, something, as Hamlet said, 
is slightly amiss in the state of Denmark. 
If you are evaluating for a review or 
for publication, select ten more pages at 
random, just to be sure; then form your 
conclusions. In evaluating an index to 

ks in a series, or an encyclopedia, 
evaluate the content of every twentieth 
page in each volume. As an additional 
check to this, say you were examining 
the Encyclopedia Britannica index, read 
one full article in at least every. other 
volume and compare the subjects you 
have extracted from them with the 
printed index. Students should remem- 
ber that names and places will be almost 
invariably found in an index, but the 
ideas and thought—the basic subjects— 


will frequently be omitted. If you find 
them in the index, Gray's “still small 
voice of gratitude” will creep into your 
soul. Also remember to examine the 
illustrations, charts, and maps, for they 
must be indexed by the subjects con- 
tained in them, the caption alone is not 
enough. A glossary that has been in’ 
dexed for its definitions is an indication 
of a fine index. When you find this, 
it will be safe to “Choose love by an’ 
other’s eyes” and buy the book. This 
is the basic step in evaluating an index. 
No index can truly be examined without 
actually reading parts of the text. 


The form of the index. The printed 
form of an index is within itself unim- 
portant so long as it is consistent and 
easy to read. Complicated printing types 
in an index are expensive to the publish- 
er and in my opinion, too hard to follow, 
too intricate, and frequently, I suspect, 
an attempt to cover up an inferior index 
with ‘Printers’ cosmetics.” Simplicity in 
printing is an indication of a good in- 
dex. Line by line entries making up 
what is known as a tabulated index are 
easier to read than paragraph entries al- 
though paragraph-form indexes are seen 
often, and are encouraged by publishers 
who say they take up less paper than 
line by line indexes. Julia Elliot how- 
ever, pointed out in one of her papers 
on Indexing that the difference in length 
wasn't great. 

Is there more than one index in a 
book? If there are several, the publisher 
lacked scholarship or didn’t want to 
spend money for a competent index 
editor to put the index together. It 
should not strike anyone as a unique 
discovery in logic that it is faster to 
find an entry in one place rather than 
to have to search through two or three 
or sometimes even six indexes. Multiple 
indexes in a single volume always cause 
me to misquote Hamlet, “That act that 
roars so loud and thunders in the index.” 

Unqualified page numbers in strings 
are useless and time-consuming to a 
reader. Four unqualified page numbers 
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is the maximum number that should be 
allowed in any lengthy index. Hazy 
thinking is what produces those often 
seen strings of page numbers by which 
all indexers producing them should be 
hanged. 

Length of the index. Compare the 
number of text pages with the number 
of pages to the index. If there be one 
page of index to each 10-15 pages of 
text, this augurs well in a single volume 
serious text. In multiple volume sets and 
encyclopedias this proportion does not 
hold, but what it should be no one can 
say for so few complete new indexes to 
an encyclopedia are made in a century. 
Multiple series are unique, and stand- 
ards are not easy to establish. 

Word form rather than subject form 
in indexes is characteristic of Victorian 
indexes and still felished by British pub- 
lishers today. This procedure throws all 
the sub-entries out of alphabetic order 
and causes one to have to hunt for the 
hidden entry. 

Page sequence for the order of sub- 
entries in an index is another Victorian 
bit of whimsy still practiced. This forces 
the reader to read and ‘read until he 
finds what he wants, instead of his being 
able to find the subentry quickly in 
proper alphabetic sequence. Laziness on 
the part of indexers produces this kind 
of an index, because the bulk of the 
cards do not have to be alphabeted. 

Proper names in an index should be 
completed just as they are in a catalogue. 
There are many reasons why they should 
be, but the principal one is that when 
entered correctly they save students’ 
time. For example, in a certain text “it 
states that Forster’s life of Dickens is 
the most complete. . . . It took me eight 
minutes in the New York Public Library 
catalogue to go through the Forsters to 
find out which Forster was meant. Why 
shouldn't I and every other student be 
saved those eight minutes? Suppose it 
had been a “Smith?” (Ed. Note: It has 
been Smith. Moreover, it has been 
Smith’s Fugitive Papers). 

Whether the subjects in an index are 
classified and arranged to their maxi- 
mum usefulness will be debated often 
even by the most expert classifiers, but 
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the arrangement and classification of an 
index is not bound by the rules affecting 
a card catalogue; and fluid and not blind 
classification with proper cross-reference- 
making knowledge within entries will 
form a large section of my text on in 
dexing, but this is too long and impor 
tant a subject for so short an article as 
this which attempts only to pause at the 
major high points. 

Examine the following publications 
and form your own conclusions. You'll 
be a much better judge of reference 
book indexes. You may not like what 
you find, but the responsibility for in- 
dexes lies with you as Librarians, and 
their betterment depends on you. All 
this is best summarized in Alice in Won 
derland, “Tut, tut, child,” said the 
Duchess, “Everything’s got a moral if 
only YOU* can find it.” 


*The caps are mine. 


Whitakers’ Almanac, 1951. ‘Total tex 
pages, 1075, set in two columns; index, 69 
pages. Title page states there are over 20,000 
entries in the index, count the entries your 
self, there is a minimum of 25,000. Note p. 
1080, important information to American 
bankers and importers, which is omitted in 
index. Yet this is the most complete annual 
or yearbook index—a few more pages would 
make this almost ideal. 

Americana Annual 1951. Comulative index 
1947-51 total text pages about 3000, index 
length forty-one pages set in four columns. 
The 1951 volume alone has 742 text pages. 
Visualize the five large volumes, if it takes 
69 pages to index 1075 pages in Whitaker, 
this suppression of the factual content of the 
3040 text pages leaves them somewhat like 
our gold storage at Fort Bragg. 

Consult the index to find the Lippincott 
Award, American League scores, Nationd 
League scores; our nutmeg imports for 1951, 
Joe Louis’ 1951 defeat, Dr. Mark D. Altshule 
or Dr: Warren Vaughan. Important informy 
tion is in this wncilinnt annual on these 
many more subjects, but try and find it. 

It is possible to print four columns of index 
on one page but it ain’t easy to read. Di 
you ever hear anyone say “we never use al 
nuals.” 

Nuclear Science Abstracts vol. 4, No. 248. 
Dec. 1950. The entry Tracer applications, 
radioactive, on page 1152 presents to the use 
under biological aspects of the subject 1056 
unqaulified page numbers! The use of this 
entry denis *t even be wished on a mother 
in-law. “Confusion now hath made his ma 
terpiece.” Note also the sub-entries unde 

(Continued on page 116) 
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What’s Going On Here 


By AMY BOYNTON and RAYMOND HOLT 


If you are passing through Hunting- 
ton Beach, don’t forget to stop by their 
new public library. It was dedicated on 
September 30 with a large crowd of local 
citizens on hand to compliment Mrs. 
Mossinger and her Board. Several of 
our fellow librarians were also on hand 
to help initiate the building. If you are 
looking for a model for a branch library 
or a main library building in a small or 
medium-size community, you will be es- 
pecially interested in having Mrs. Mos- 
singer show you through. 


Miss Breed of San Diego who might 
well be nicknamed “Miss Breed the 
Builder,” reports that the plans for a 
new main building were given a last 
scrutiny by the consultants, Wheeler and 
Githens, in October. Both said they did 
not know of any recent library building 
which had received such careful study 
particularly in lighting and acoustics. 
There are some hopes that ground-break- 
ing ceremonies may occur in the latter 
part of December. 

Building wasn't the only activity, 
however, taking the time of librarians 
throughout California. At San Diego 
Miss Breed has experimented with tele- 
vision. The San Diego Public Library 
installed a borrowed television set in the 
Reference Department during the Japa- 
nese peace conference. Library patrons 
watched the proceeding with rapt at- 
tention and came back daily so as not 
to miss a single program. Many thanked 
the Library when the conference ended. 
Whether or not the program really stim- 
ulated the study of maps and periodi- 
cals about the conference which were 
prominently displayed, was difficult to 
prove statistically. Librarians in attend- 
ance believe that the experiment was 
successful, and feel the inclusion of tele- 
vision in San Diego's new central library 
to be a justifiable expense. 

All kinds of things have been hap- 
pening in and out of San Bernardino 
with both the San Bernardino city and 
county libraries participating. Mrs. Jean 
Poindexter Colby talked in San Bernar- 
dino on September 28 to a group of 
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nearly 175 teachers and librarians on 
“Behind the Lines in Children’s Books.” 
Due to a delay in Mrs. Colby’s arrival, 
members of the county library staff re- 
viewed books to fill in an hour's time. 
Just shows how indispensable a library 
staff really is! 


Miss Luce of the county library in 
San Bernardino also reports the annual 
meeting of branch librarians held on 
October 24 was a great success. The 
highlight of the program was Doris 
Gates, whose subject, “Books for To- 
day’s Children,” was an outstanding 
presentation. Leo Politi, along with five 
other authors, was present. Each spoke 
briefly to the assembled gorup. 


Miss Luce also reports a new branch 
library established at Mountain View 
School on October 4. Mrs. Helen Coon- 
rod, a teacher in the school, is in charge. 
Prior to this time only a circulating li- 
brary for children had been maintained. 


The reading club held in San Bernar- 
dino County’s branches was very suc- 
cessful. There were forty-one different 
clubs including several established at 
bookmobile stops. 1,571 children were 
enrolled with 805 children completing 
ten books and receiving certificates. 

Mrs. Natalie Edwin, the children’s li- 
brarian at Alhambra, reports that Mrs. 
Irene Robinson, illustrator of the books 
written by her husband, W. W. Robin- 
son, was the guest speaker at the award 
meeting of the Explorers’ Vacation Read- 
ing Club in the Boys’ and Girls’ Library 
of the Alhambra Public Library on Sep- 
tember 14. Mrs. Robinson gave an ex- 
cellent talk about how she drew animals 
and used many of her original drawings 
to illustrate her points. 135 children and 
adults attended. The ninety-four read- 
ing club certificates were awarded by 
George Farrier. The children’s librarian, 
Mrs. Edwin, was mistress of ceremony. 
Following the meeting tea was served 
for the staff giving the members an op- 
portunity to meet Mrs. Robinson. 

Miss Inness reports from the A. K. 
Smiley Public Library in Redlands that 
they have received from the estate of 
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James Morrison Colwell a gift of $500.00 
to the endowment funds. Mr. Morrison 
was a former resident of Redlands, San- 
ta Barbara and Syracuse, New York. 


Orange Public Library has installed 
new fluorescent fixtures in their adult 
department and find it has made a real 
face-lifting change. 


The Pomona Public Library has found 
the film library has helped in contacting 
many gorups heretofore untouched by 
the Library’s publicity. Carolyn Walker 
in charge of the film service at Pomona 
found the distribution of an annotated 
list to be exceedingly effective in calling 
attention to the Library’s new collection. 
She calls the list “Reel Facts,” with an 
appropriate drawing. 


Carrie Sheppard says that the Fuller- 
ton Public Library is now receiving reg- 
ular checks from a Catholic Women’s 
organization for the purpose of selecting 
Catholic Books by the Library. Also 
from Fullerton comes the news that the 
circulation of books to school children 
by the schools which was started twenty 
years ago has been discontinued. Mrs. 
Anne Spencer has been added to the 
staff of the children’s library in Fuller- 
ton to help take care of the additional 
demands for children’s materials. 

Films are much in the news at the 
Pasadena Public Library where Margery 
Donaldson reports that a film meeting 
about Mexico had to be repeated be- 
cause of the demand during September. 
They have borrowed films from the L. 
A. Museum and from the Los Angeles 
Public Library and are one of the par- 
ticipating libraries in the Southern Cali- 
fornia Film Circuit. She also says that 
Miss Hoit, injured in an accident dur- 
ing the summer, is recovering nicely and 
will soon be back on the job. 

Raymond Holt reports from the Po- 
mona Public Library that they have 
acquired a new book plate for their 
memorial books. Jack Shaw of the Rich- 
mond Public Library is responsible for 
the drawing which has been reproduced 
in full color. It seems to be a departure 
from the past so far as memorial book 
plates are concerned. Those interested 
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in seeing something different and origi- 
nal might contact Mr. Holt. 

Miss Schafer of the Ontario Public 
Library staged a Halloween party. I 
was attended by 119 children in spite 
of the fact that the local theater had a 
party at the same time. She also tells 
us that a gift of thirty-two art books 
has been added to their “Hall Art Col 
lection.” 

Mrs. McClure, formerly with the Or 
ange Public Library, is now a member 
of the branch department of the Orange 
County Free Library, Mrs. Morrison re- 
vealed this month. A new building has 
been provided for the Costa Mesa Branch 
of the Orange County Library. It will 
be opened December 1. 

Scientific and technological libraries in 
Southern California were discussed by 
the Special Libraries Association, South- 
ern California Chapter, at a meeting 
held on November 17, at the Los Aw 
geles County Public Library. Chapter 
president Edwin N. Hughes, of the 
county library, acted as host. 

Frank R. Long, librarian of the Atom 
ic Energy Research Laboratory, North 
American Aviation, Inc., arranged the 
program. 

Frederick E. Kidder has been appoint: 
ed librarian of Stanislaus County Free 
Library and McHenry Public Library at 
Modesto. 

San Mateo reports that they are still 
in the throes of installing fluorescent 
lighting and enjoying a paint job already 
finished. The South Mateo Branch, 
growing by leaps and bounds, has in: 
creased their hours of service. 

Livermore Free Library has also 
changed hourly service to accommodate 
their patrons who find it more conven 
ient to come during afternoon and eve 
ning. 

The Great Books Study Club of Wil 
lows began its third year on October 
8, with twenty-one members in attend 
ance. 

Ruth Polsky has been appointed libra 
rian of the new branch of the Monterey 
Public Library. She recently graduated 
from USC library School, and replaces 
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Mrs. Barbara Van Dyke Casebolt who 
resigned in September. 

Jean Paeth, formerly of the Salem 
Public Library has joined the staff of 
the Sacramento City Library. She will 
be at the Ella K. McClatchy Branch for 
Young People. Don Nolte, former Cir- 
culation and Reference Librarian at Co- 
alinga and now with the State Depart- 
ment in Cairo, writes that they are 
doing a six-day week job trying to keep 
up with the demand for literature. 

Coalinga reports a continued brisk de- 
mand for the pictures in their circulating 
art Collection, and a circulation of 32,- 
§23 phonograph records for the year 
1950-51. Since their collection amounts 
to 3,203 records we would say this in 
itself makes quite a record. 


Director of the CLA Film Circuit for 
Northern California is John A. Shaw, 
Jr., of Richmond. 

Burlingame Public Library has been 
allowed to exhibit pictures from the 
Peninsula Art Association which enliven 
their reading room. Children’s Depart- 
ments at main and branches have kept 
up with the interest in books about the 


sea by well-planned exhibits of marine 
fauna. 


The staff of Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, ha been augmented 
by Mrs. Marcella Law, who comes from 
USC’s Serials Department. Mrs. Law 
will be in charge of serials. 


The Department of Work with Chil- 
dren of the Oakland Public Library is 
bustling with activity. The series of 
six discussions of the Parents’ Class in 
Children’s Literature is just ending. El- 
vezia Lorenzini, Chief of the Depart- 
ment, says this is the twentieth year 
these classes have been held at the Li- 
brary. They are jointly sponsored by 
the 28th District of California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and the Library. 
The latter furnishing the meeting place, 
the speakers and the books. This year 
saw the first Children’s Book Fair, No- 
vember 13-17, to celebrate Book Week 
in the new library building. An ambi- 
tious program covered each hour of each 
day of the Fair, gala with children’s 
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authors, artists, and exhibits. The theme: 
Children’s Books Yesterday and Today. 

The Pasadena Library Club held their 
November meeting at the Athenaeum, 
Cal Tech. Ellen Shaffer of Dawson's 
Book Shop, talked on her experiences 
as a student in Mexico where she spent 
eight months. 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


Collison, Robert L. Bibliographies, Sub- 
ject and National. Hafner Publishing 
Co., New York, 1951. 


Though originally intended for Libra- 
rians in Great Britain, this usefully 
annotated bibliography of bibliographies 
serves excellently workers in our own 
libraries, as its publication in this coun- 
try attests. Mr. Collison, before filling 
his present post as Reference Librarian, 
City of Westminster (of course at the 
moment he is visiting at UCLA) worked 
at the American Library of Information 
in London and he is familiar with most 
American bibliographies. The result is 
that the book presents a complete cov- 
erage of American as well as English 
material in the subject bibliographies in 
philosophy, psychology and religion; so- 
cial sciences, science and technology; his- 
tory, geography and biography; language 
and literature; art and sport; and others. 
Many foreign bibliographies are also in- 
cluded. The outstanding national biog- 
raphies are listed in a special section. 

In each case the estimate and anno- 
tation is exact, succinct, and practical. 
The book will be useful for active refer- 
ence librarians as well as library students. 
As Mr. Collison observes, a bibliography 
is by its nature instantly out of date; 
but his book will form an excellent 
basis, in each of the fields it covers, for 
working bibliography which may then 
be kept up to date by the Bibliographic 
Index. There is a good index of sub- 
jects but none of the bibliographies them- 
selves. 

The book has a jauntily characteristic 
Foreword by Larry Powell. 


—A. D. M. 





Academic Library Notes 


Librarian Dorothy Drake is quite 
pleased over the gift of Mrs. Florence 
D. Smith to Scripps of a number of 
Goudy items, including rare memora- 
bilia. What makes the gift especially 
appropriate is that the late Frederic W. 
Goudy designed the Scripps College 
Type for their Press and that the College 
offers beginning and advanced courses 
in Printing. Miss Drake would welcome 
any stray Goudy items to add to the 
collection. 

Fresno State now has a complete set 
of what would at present escape being 
labeled immoral and subversive: Califor- 
nia state documents, from 1850 to 1951. 
In the same category also is a run of 
the U. S. Congressional serial set for 
the period 1870-1910. No doubt these 
additions helped to exacerbate the space 
shortage to the point where Henry Mad- 
den has had to request an emergency 
appropriation for another stack level. 

Sister Mary Marguerite writes of Do- 
mincan College Library's contributions 
to the Exhibit of Religious Art in San 
Francisco during November and Decem- 
ber. They are a 15th century illumi- 
nated Book of Hours, a Gradual, and 
three Antiphoria (I had to look them 
up in a dictionary), the work of the 
16th century school of illumination of 
the Monastery of. San Domenico, Lucca. 

To my request for news from S. F. 
State all I got was a pardonable 
“Whew!” Kenneth Brough and his staff 
are going through a spell of building 
pains. Going through something of the 
same trials is Ed Coman at UC’s River- 
side campus-in-the-making. He may not 
be sagging under the load, but he’s been 
warned that the floors in the temporary 
library quarters are showing signs that 
way as the books pile in. His staff 
reached full complement when Marie 
Genung arrived from Mills College in 
November to take charge of cataloging. 


Miss Genung’s place at Mills is being 
taken by Geraldine Spare from the 
Cleveland P.L. and the University of 
Washington Library School. Evelyn 
Steel Little has resigned her post as Dean 
of Faculty in the hope of living longer 


in her other job as Mills Librarian. Th 
transfer to Davis of her associate, Helen 
R. Blasdale, may also have influenced 
her decision. 


Miss Blasdale is now the Special Ay 
sistant to the Librarian of UC at Davis 
and has as one of her chief duties to 
assist in building the collection in line 
with the recent expansion of the School 
to include a College of Letters and Sc 
ence. With this expansion came a new 
Librarian. He is J. Richard Blanchard, 
a man of varied experience, much of it 
in LC and the Dept. of Agriculture Li- 
brary. The Catalog Department staf 
has been augmented by Grace Callahan, 
recently from USC’c Library School, and 
Martha Patterson, an Illinois graduate. 
Mrs. Geraldine Fissel returns to Davis 
to work with serials. Douglas Mills, a 
June graduate of UC, has stepped into 
a nice job as librarian in the Giannini 
Foundation’s Agricultural Economics Li: 
brary. 

Mrs, Frances B. Jenkins has resigned 
her post of Acting Head of Branch Li 
braries at UC’s Berkeley campus to re’ 
turn to the U. of Illinois as an Associate 
Professor in the Library School. Another 
alumna of Illinois, Elizabeth Bantz, was 
UC’s choice to succeed Mrs. Mary Par 
sons as head of its Education Library. 

Apparently there was more between 
them than a common interest in matters 
oriental, for Elizabeth McKinnon has 
left East Asiatic Library to marry Pro 
fessor Denzel Garr, now on military 
leave from the Department of Oriental 
Languages. Her acquisition of the fa 
mous Mitsui collection for EAL was a 
crowning achievement—a kind of wed: 
ding present in reverse. Two others of 
the EAL staff, Elizabeth Huff and 
Richard Irwin, are serving as Research 
Fellows in the Oriental Languages De 
partment as part of a most interesting 
arrangement aimed to foster greater cv 
operation between teaching departments 
and the Library. It is reassuring of the 
essential vitality of a university that such 
experimentation continues despite inimi- 
cal political tempests. 

-UC's General Reference Service wel’ 
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comed Geraldine Clayton in September 
from UCLA. Evelyn Elliott’s was a new 
face in the Biology Library. She suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Carmenina Tomassini, who 
crossed the Bay to become Reference 
Librarian at the Medical Center. 


All these UC activities occurred in a 
world of books that numbered 1,744,784 
volumes on June 30th. You wonder 
how Larry Powell of UCLA can think 
in terms of “Island of Books,” the title 
of his new work, surrounded by 841,019 
volumes—a mass of continental (or in- 
continent) proportions. 


The school of Librarianship at Ber- 
keley announces the “acquisition” be- 
ginning 1952 of Dr. Ed. A. Wright, 
Assistant Director of the Newmark 
(N.J.) P.L. He has had an abundance 
of practical and academic experience and 
will have particular responsibility for 
the School’s program in public librari- 
anship at beginning and advanced levels. 

A couple of “Notes” back, I men- 
tioned that A. Orin Leonard of Chico 
State had all but had a doctorate within 
his grasp. I am happy to end the awful 
suspense my readers (and Mr. Leonard) 
must have endured since. He got it. If 
Librarian Bleyhl was in any suspense 
as to whom he'd get for Assistant Ref- 
erence Librarian at Chico, it was resolved 
by Mrs. Mary Adams. 

College of the Pacific’s chief reference 
post was filled by inducing Dorothea 
Berry to desert the Stockton P.L. to 
which she’d come after 5 years at Butler 
University. While at Redlands the de- 
sertion of Charlotte Oakes for public 
library work in Pasadena left a vacancy 
filled by the appointment of Mrs. Dorcas 
Worsley Connor as Catalog Librarian. 
Elizabeth Meier, a new reference libra- 
rian, must find Santa Barbara College 
a pleasant relief from the rigors of Chi- 
cago’ climate, which even GLS can’t 
compensate for. Another “refugee” from 
Illinois, Gladys Jolidon Rohde, complete 
with an MSLS from USC this spring, is 
LA State’s Assistant Order Librarian. 

To sneak in a word edgewise about 
books, CalTech has fallen heir to the 
working library of the late Chester Stock, 
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chairman of its Division of Geological 
Sciences. Being a paleontologist, his col- 
lection is comprised of about 6000 re- 
prints and 900 books and periodicals in 
vertebrate paleontology and allied fields. 


There’s a British accent (“broken- 
English,” according to some of our pro- 
vincials) around UCLA's Reference De- 
partment these days, and it belongs to 
Robert L. Collison, Reference Librarian 
of London’s Westminster Public Libra- 
ries and author of “Bibliographies, Sub- 
ject and National” (N.Y., Hafner). Mr. 
Collison will visit UCLA for a year, 
for purposes of bibliothecal espionage. 
Mrs. Katherine Harrant may have an 
accent too, I don’t know. At any rate, 
she’s a newcomer to Circulation from 
Texas Tech. Other UCLA staff addi- 
tions include Mrs. Winifred Vaughan 
as Librarian of the Elementary School; 
Miyeko Takita in Reference, fresh from 
two years in Germany with the Army 
Library Service; and Margaret Brosnan 
and Evelyn Fuston in the Law Library. 


Hoover Library lost the services of 
George Droste, its chief of processing, 
and promoted Graziella Asselin, former- 
ly the map assistant, to the job. Allan 
Paul and Boris Dubensky, just out of 
U. of Michigan and Columbia Library 
Schools respectively, have been brought 
in to catalog the Japanese and Slavic 
collections. Mr. Paul’s wife, Arlene Bor- 
er Paul, is a librarian too and was en- 
gaged for reference and interlibrary loan 
work. It was not a “love me love my 
wife” proposition; Hoover wanted the 
Pauls before they were married. Alan 
D. Covey is devoting part-time to get- 
ting Hoover’s microfilming project under 
way. 

Stanford's Law Library has changed 
heads. The incoming Librarian is John 
Leary, a graduate of Washington's 
School of Librarianship. Mr. Leary’s 
background includes considerable expe- 
rience in private law practice and mem- 
bership in the Utah House of Represen- 
tatives. His predecessor, Robert Harris, 
has returned to private practice in Kear- 
ney, Neb. 

—Ferris S. RANDALL 





Let The People Know 


LA’s REGIONAL Cooperation Com- 
mittees have been chiefly concerned 
with technical affairs of libraries, but 
with the organization of Library Public 
Relations Councils there is emerging 
some fine cooperative publicity for li- 
braries. The library booth at the Los 
Angeles County Fair in 1950 was con- 
sidered very successful, but that was 
nothing, just nothing, to what was done 
this year. There was one central exhib- 
it in the main Horticultural building, 
manned by librarians throughout South- 
ern California. Books on flowers, agri- 
culture, horticulture ,etc., were displayed 
and lists of books distributed. There was 
a 15-foot wall case in the Junior Fair, 
six exhibits in the Useful Arts building, 
one in the Mineral exhibits building, and 
in the Educational building there was 
a large case next to the PTA and CTA 
booths. 

As to cooperation: the wall cases were 
built by the Los Angeles County Li- 
brary, museum cases from Los Angeles 
Public Library, Pasadena was in charge 
of selecting books and worked with Vro- 
man’s Book Store who made available 
all necessary copies. Book lists were 
compiled by Pasadena and printed by 
Los Angeles Public, and Long Beach, 
Pomona and Ontario were all right there 
working out plans and working, period. 


Don’t imagine other parts of the state 
are neglecting opportunities. Catherine 
Chadwick of the San Joaquin Valley 
Council writes of their plans: 

SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE is 
what we are planning in the San Joaquin 
Valley Library Public Relations Council 
for Public Library Week, March 10-16, 
1952. The unusual feature of this proj- 
ect is that it provides all-over publicity 
by radio, newspaper, poster, and procla- 
mation announcements, and also suggests 
to and assists each individual commu- 
nity, no matter how small, to plan its 
own unique library public relations pro- 
motion, through its own community or- 
ganizations. 

It all began in the spring of 1949, 
when the Fresno County Free Library 
launched a campaign to sell the people 
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in the county on the many ways their 
library could help them. The specific 
reason was to create public interest in 
the library’s campaign for a new and 
more adequate library building, which 
was badly needed. 


The first library week was thus a 
local Fresno affair, and although their 
efforts did not get them a new library 
building, it proved to the library staf 
that they had reached more people 
through their newspaper articles, attrac. 
tive posters, window and billboard dis 
plays, and radio programs, than had 
ever been contacted before. Many peo 
ple became library conscious. In fact, 
it wasn’t too long before other libraries 
in the valley saw the importance of 
Fresno’s experiment, and the San Jow 
quin Valley Library Public Relations 
Council came into being in the fall of 
1949, 


Librarians from Stanislaus County on 
the North, to Kern County on the South, 
from the Sierra to the Coast Range, 
came together in Fresno to lay plans for 
a joint effort in 1950. Ideas were ex 
changed, themes adopted, and dates were 
set. The result,—a success from all view 
points. The same cooperation prevailed 
in the 1951 program, and the words 
YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY became a 
regular thing in newspapers, radio pro 
grams, on billboards, and in group dis 
cussions. 


This September, the group met to lay 
plans for the 1952 Public Library Week. 
By now, we knew for sure which was 
the right way to do things —TOGETH 
ER. We adopted the same theme,— 
SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE. We 
agreed on a standard theme poster, and 
made arrangements to buy them as a 
group. We planned radio spot ar 
nouncements and programs to be used 
by all. Agreement was our by-word. 
Finally, we decided to contact a variety 
of magazines,—those to whose readers 
the activities of Californiains dwelling 
in our great San Joaquin Valley would 
be of interest,—and plan to tell them 
our story. 





Telling 


By FRED 


IN THIS PAPER read before the County 
Librarians at the October Conference, Fred 
Wemmer takes a quick inventory of the coun- 
ty library business in California. It shows 
pretty clearly that aid from some source is 
needed, and soon. 


«ye FIGURES presented in this brief 
report represent simply a quantita- 
tive comparison in certain fundamental 
county library operations, contrasting the 
situation in 1940 and in 1950. Their 
utility, it is hoped, will be that they 
may provide a first step toward a more 
complete assessment of county library 
operations and a starting point from 
which it may be possible to evolve qual- 
itative evaluations. They may also serve 
as a starting point for a determination 
of what, in individual counties, a state 
aid program could mean. 

The most striking change, and most 
constant factor, in California during the 
past decade has been, of course, the 
population increase. The average in- 
crease among the counties checked* was 
52%; however, the increase in those 
areas served by the county libraries was 
90% (a minimum of 6% and a maxi- 
mum of 174%) which would seem to 
indicate that in general the county li- 
braries are serving a considerably more 
greatly increased population than are 
other libraries. 

Coupled with the increase in popu- 
lation has been the great increase in 
costs of operation. The revised A.L.A. 
standards for public libraries indicate 
per capita income of $1.50 for minimum 
service, $2.25 for good service, and $3.00 
for superior service. Although there are 
sound reasons why the A.L.A. public 
library standards are not entirely appro- 
priate for measuring county library ser- 
vice they provide the only available 
standards and are used for that reason. 
Matched against these, we find that the 
average per capita income in the county 
libraries in 1950 was $1.02, with a min- 
imum of 37¢ and a maximum of $2.23. 

is represents an increase over the av- 
erage of 71¢ (minimum 32¢ and maxi- 
mum $1.35) in 1940. In terms of gen- 
eral income, the average increase has 
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been 115% since 1940, varying from a 
minimum of 29% to a maximum of 
258%. 


Five counties had a per capita income 
of 50¢ or under, nineteen had between 
50¢ and $1.00, fifteen had between $1.00 
and $2.00, and four had between $2.00 
and $2.23 which was the maximum. 
Looked at from the point of view of 
total budget figures, sixteen counties in 
1950 had $25,000 or under, twelve had 
between $25,000 and $50,000, eight had 
between $50,000 and $100,000, four had 
between $100,000 and $200,000, and 
three had in excess of $200,000. 


In the four counties having a per 
capita income close to the standard fig- 
ure ($2.25) for good service, each one 
had a total budget less than $25,000 
which was the figure for minimum ser- 
vice in 1940. Further, it appears that 
each one is at or near the maximum tax 
levy which means that there is no im- 
mediate solution in sight for them. Their 
relatively high per capita is bringing in 
a minimum budget. 

In the major budget divisions, the pro- 
portions found in the county libraries are 
so close to those set up by the A.L.A. 
standards as to be the same for all 
practical purposes: salaries 65%, books 
17.5%, other 17.5%. In 1940 an aver- 
age of 19% went into the book fund; 
in 1950 the average was 15%. Consid- 
ering increased costs it is clear that book 
funds have slipped. 

It can be said roughly, as an example 
which may stick in the mind, that most 
county libraries were expending as much 
on salaries in 1950 as they expended for 
a total budget in 1940. 

Per capita book stocks have decreased 
from 5.1 in 1940 to 4.9 in 1950; the 
wonder is that the decrease was not 
greater. Overall circulation figures are 
up, but again per capita figures are 
down; the average was 6 books per cap- 
ita in 1940 and 4 books per capita in 
1950. There may be some significance 
in the fact that in 1940 total circulation 
broke down into 49% for fiction, 18% 

(Continued on page 116) 
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The San Francisco Conference 


a WEATHER was San Francisco's 
best—which means of course a fab- 
ulous best. Tourism flourished, particu- 
larly on Thursday's Free Afternoon, 
when delegates took to the woods and 
hills with clear consciences. Even then, 
however, some included a library tour in 
their rambles, such as to the University 
of California’s mammoth Annex, or to 
Richmond Public Library’s lovely, mod- 
ern building, or Oakland’s monumental 
new structure. 


In the first General Session, Past 
C.L.A. President Lawrence Clark Pow- 
ell spoke, in a talk which will find its 
way into print later in the year, of some 
of his Guggenheim-year experiences in 
England, and of his return to California, 
more than ever aware of our library 
needs and potentialities as a young and 
vigorous state.. Luncheon in the Tonga 
Room which followed was a capacity 
affair—in more than one sense. It was 
sponsored by Trustees Section and the 
Municipal Libraries Section. From our 
deck-side seats we were treated to a 
tropical storm, and a proper San Fran- 
cisco note was struck by the speakers. 
Nat Schmulowitz, San Francisco attor- 
ney, whose outstanding collection of 
books of humor are the prized possession 
of San Francisco Public Library, believes 
there is ‘““A Time to Laugh.” Paul Spee- 
gle, Program Director of NBC, spoke 
on Life, Laughter and the Library. And 
if there was not much about the library 
there was a cheering-amount of life and 
laughter. 


At the meeting of the College, Uni- 
versity, and Research Libraries Section, 
at the fine new Gleeson Library of the 
University of San Francisco, three papers 
were read in the symposium on “Re- 
search Materials in Three California Li- 
braries,” which was chaired by Miss 
Anne E. Markley. 

Miss Lois Spaulding of the Scripps 
College Library described that Library's 
emphasis on building collections for the 
research ni of undergraduates, and 
cited three fields in which it excels: 
(1) the history of the woman's move- 
ment, in the Ida Rust Macpherson Col- 


lection; (2) the Pacific Coast Browning 
Foundation collection of manuscripts, let- 
ters, first editions, and association items; 
and (3) the Perkins collection of some 
6000 volumes on the history of the book. 

In his paper on special resources of 
the Library of the Los Angeles County 
Museum, Richard O’Brien spoke of (1) 
its History collection, particularly strong 
in newspapers of southern California; 
(2) its Science section, in which mate- 
rials on archaeology and palaeontology 
are well represented; and (3) its Art 
section, in which are found the Library's 
strongest collection of unique materials. 

Richard Dillon of the Sutro Branch 
of the California State Library read the 
final paper, concerning that library's im- 
portant collections of manuscripts, maps, 
broadsides, and pamphlets, estimated at 
some 175,000 separate pieces, including 
many on British history; its Hebrew 
books and manuscripts; its Japanese 
books; its Americana (including many 
sermons and tracts); its Mexicana and 
Californiana (including in the latter 
some of the early newspapers and mag: 
azines of California); and its great Sir 
Joseph Banks collection of manuscripts, 
especially rich in source materials on ex 
plorations. 

After the symposium, the Rev. Wil 
liam J. Monihan, Librarian of USF, 
described the University’s new Library 
building and spoke of some the Library's 
special collections, particularly the Har- 
rison Collection on St. Thomas More. 

The C.U. and R.L. luncheon which 
followed, was held in the Fairmont’s 
Tonga Room, to which the unexpectedly 
large registration required the luncheon 
be moved. 

Stanford University’s Chief Acquisi- 
tions Librarian William B. Ready looked 
at Canada’s failure to produce significant 
creative literature, and disagreed with 
the Massey Report suggestion that state 
subvention of writers would turn the 
trick. He pointed out in addition, 
though, that the British colonies with 
the most notable creative literature are 
the ones that have fought hard to be 
freed from British “apron strings” — 
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notably the U.S.A., Eire, and that other 
US.A—the Union of South Africa. 


At the Second General Session, on 
Thursday evening a panel discussion was 
presented on “Films for Public Libra- 
ries,” arranged by Stanford Librarian 
Raymard C. Swank, chaired by Univer- 
sity of California Librarian Donald Co- 
ney, and moderated by Professor John 
Wendell Dodds, of Stanford. A showing 
of three films representative of those 
now available on public library film cir- 
cuits in California, “Preface to a Life,” 
“What is Modern Art?” and “Brother- 
hood of Man,” preceded the discussion 
of values and techniques in handling 
films in public libraries. Recent estab- 
lishment of the two circuits, one in 
northern and one in southern California, 
was pointed up, in order to publicize 
these important sources of educational 


films. 


Friday's Third General Session, at 
which President Laurence J. Clarke 
turned over his office to the incoming 
C.LA. President, Dorothy M. Drake, 
included the customary procession of 
committee reports, which built up to a 
climax with the reading of the report 
of the Committee on Intellectual Free- 
dom, by its Chairman, Mrs. Evelyn Be- 
nagh Detchon. 

This Committee presented a six-point 
resolution concerning the dangers of 
book labeling (prompted by two Bur- 
bank Public Library trustees’ recent pro- 
posal for placing identifying stickers in 
books whose authors appear on the At- 
torney General's subversive list or simi- 
lar lists), which declared such a practice 
to be “contrary to the American tradi- 
tion and the goals of American librari- 
anship.” The resolution was adopted 
without discussion—the only dissenting 
vote being that of Mrs. Benton Bowling, 
one of the two Burbank trustees recom- 
mending the labeling. 

The Conference’s Formal Banquet on 
Friday evening was addressed by Dr. 
Henry H. Hart, author, traveler, and 
Orientalist, who received the 1950 Gold 
Medal Award of the Commonwealth 
Club for his book, Sea Road to the In 
dies. The Fourth General Session, which 
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closed the Conference, presented Vir- 
ginia Kirkus, of the “New York Office,” 
who spoke on Unrequired Reading. She 
proved that a book-taster may still be 
a book-lover and find time for his own 
preferences to be “chewed and digested.” 
Her talk was prefaced by a story, told 
by Mrs. Florence Sanborn, a carry-over 
from the previous meeting of Work 
with Boys and Girls, which showed that 
grownups enjoy Dr. Suess too. 

Municipal Libraries Section meeting 
was held in the Gold Room of the 
Fairmont Hotel. Mrs. Margaret Uridge 
spoke on the ever-increasing problem of 
inter-library loans, enumerating the sug- 
gested ways of overcoming costs. The 
second part of the meeting was devoted 
to a symposium on library building. 
Howard Rowe, Tacoma Public Library, 
acted as moderator. His panel members 
were Clara E. Breed, San Diego, Laur- 
ence J. Clarke, San Francisco, Coit Coo- 
lidge, Richmond, Dr. Peter T. Conmy, 
Oakland, John D. Henderson, Los An- 
geles County, Margaret Klausner, Stock- 
ton, Frederick Wemmer, Sacramento 
County. Mr. Harry Wolford, ALA, was 
to have represented the architect’s point 
of view but was unable to attend. 

Topics discussed were choice of site, 
advantages of hiring an architectural con- 
sultant and a consulting librarian, value 
of a prepared statement of needs to 
architect, including pattern of service, 
departments, etc., as well as operating 
expenses. The meeting closed with a 
brief discussion from the floor. 

The Junior Members Section met in 
the Hunt Room, October 5, to hear a 
talk by Herman Spector on Books Be- 
hind Bars, the challenge-role of prison 
librarianship. This was followed by a 
lively question period and a luncheon. 

The California Section of the Staff 
Organizations Round Table met in the 
Cable Car Room. Edel Raith of San 
Francisco told of the SORT meeting at 
ALA in Chicago. There are now eighty- 
six member organizations in the United 
States, Canada and Hawaii. Fourteen in 
California, of which ten reported at this 
meeting on activities ranging from purely 
social affairs to more serious personnel 
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adjustment programs, retirement plans, 
etc. Mrs. Ermin Norris, newly appoint- 
ed Administrative Assistant for the Los 
Angeles All City Employees Association, 
spoke on the topic Public Employees are 
Human Too. Her talk was warmly re- 
ceived, and we hope that at least excerpts 
may be printed later in the California 
Librarian. As a member of the SORT 
Steering Committee, Margaret Hickman 
presided. Mary Horan acted as secre- 
tary. 

The Northern and Southern Sec- 
tions of the Music Librarians Association 
met on October 6 in the Cable Car 
Room of the Fairmont Hotel. After a 
very brief business meeting Dr. Vincent 
Duckles, who has just returned to this 
country after a year in Europe on a 
Fulbright scholarship, spoke on the hold- 
ings of music libraries in England with 
special emphasis on those at Cambridge 
University. Later Mrs. Duckles gave the 
woman’s slant on things English, an- 
swering many questions from her listen- 
ers. 


E STORYTELLING workshops, 


the panel discussions and other 
events for the Section of Work with 
Boys and Girls made the C.L.A. Con- 
ference memorable for those who work 


with children and books. 


Early one morning Doris Gates spoke 
of the special joys of telling the great 
myths and hero tales to older boys and 
girls. Her own telling of one of the 
Norse myths made the audience alive to 
its stark beauty. The storytellers on 
another morning were five of those who 
are doing it as part of their regular 
work. The effectiveness of their individ- 
ual ways of recounting the tales they 
chose was the subject of discussion among 
informal groups of their colleagues. 

After a business meeting there was 
an exciting panel discussion in which 
the participants included a psychiatric 
social worker, a school principal and the 
research scientist who directs the. tele- 
vision program Science in Action. They 
spoke of the needs of children as they 
saw them with respect to books, knowl- 
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edge, food for the spirit—and libraries 

Jean Colby, a children’s book editor 
and also-editor of Junior Reviewers, 
spoke at the Section’s luncheon, while 
the speaker at the luncheon sponsored 
by the Northern Section of the School 
Library Association was Ruth Harshaw, 
director of the radio program Carnival 
of Books. She gave a lively description 
of recording the broadcasts in which 
an author talks with children about his 
books. 


Winifred Snedden of the Richmond 
Public. Library had much to do with 
planning the worshops. Leone Garvey, 
Margaret Girdner and Patricia Ladd 
presided at the morning meetings in ad 
dition to helping with the preparations, 
For the year to come Mildred Phipps of 
the Pasadena Public Library was elected 
chairman of the Section. 


Your Advertising Committee Introduces 
A New Feature: 


DIRECTORY-BUYER’S GUIDE 


An advertising device for the specialty 
product, the local stationer, printer, sec’ 
ond-hand or specialty book dealer, the 
man down the street who has many of 
vices that you and your library neigh 
bors need several times during the year. 

Listings as shown below for a whole 
year at very reasonable rates. 


For particulars, contract forms, etc. 
write, or clip this ad, and send imme: 
diately to: 


John M. Connor, Assistant Librarian, 
San Bernardino Public Library, San Ber 
nardino, Calif. 


Or, if you prefer, send a list of the 
half-dozen prospects that call at your 
library to the address above. 


BOOK SERVICE P.O. BOX 5151 San Fran- 
cisco 1, Calif. Search service for all out of 
print books. 


BROOKING TATUM, 681 Bayshore, Bur 
lingame, California. “‘FLORACHROMES.” 


LEGAL BOOKSTORE, 106 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. Since 1921. Law, Crim- 
inology, Reference, Civil Service. ; 
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Audio-Visual Committee Under 
CLA sponsorship, two film circuits have been 
etsablished and will be in operation this fall. 
The Bay Circuit now includes seven libraries: 
Richmond, San Francisco, Monterey, Solano 
County, Stockton, San Jose, and Coalinga. 
Responsibility for administration has been ac- 
cepted by Richmond public Library. The Los 
Angeles Circuit includes twelve libraries: San- 
ta Monica, Long Beach, Whittier, Orange, 
San Bernardino, Riverside, Pasadena, Pomona, 
Alhambra, Ontario, South Pasadena, and Los 
Angeles, with Los Angeles being responsible 
for administration. Detailed account of the 
circuit plan was published in the June issue 
of the California Librarian. This committee 
also planned and arranged the program Films 
for Public Libraries given Oct. 4 at the Con- 
ference. Nina Boyle, William Brett, Helen 
Fitz-Richard, Gene Hutchinson, Theodora 
Larson, Jack Shaw, Raynard Swank, Chair- 


man. 


A.L.A. National Relations Committee. 
Thelma Reid, of the State Library, and Harry 
M. Rowe, Jr., attended the meeting of the 
State Coordinators at the ALA meeting in 
Chicago in July. They also attended a special 
conference with Mrs. Margie Sorenson Malm- 
berg from the ALA Washington office at 
which they discussed CLA’s role in the Na- 
tional Relations picture. The ane 
News Letter is sent regularly to the Coordina- 
tor, and excerpts will be printed in the Cali- 
fornia Librarian. Dr. Donald Coney, Dorothy 
Getz, Mabel R. Gillis, Mrs. Margaret Van 
Dusen, Harry M. Rowe, Coordinator. 


The Resolutions Committee Report. Ap- 
preciation and thanks were expressed to all 
whose activities have been conducive to the 
growth and professional vitality of the Asso- 
ciation, and to those who contributed to the 
success of the 53rd Annual Conference; to 
President Laurence J. Clarke for a year of 
active leadership, to the Executive Board, 
committees, district and section officers for 
their work on behalf of the Association; to 
the staff of the California Librarian; to Mrs. 
Edna Yelland, Executive Secretary, for her 
constant and faithful services so vital to the 
smooth functioning of the work of the Asso- 
ciation; to Margaret Girdner and Joseph Al- 
len, co-chairmen of the Arrangements Com- 
mittee, and to their committee members and 
all who aided in this successful Conference; 
to Clara Dills and her committee on flowers, 
and Mrs. Geraldine Work for her efforts in 
securing flowers, to Vetterle and Rheinholt of 
Santa Cruz for their generous gift of begonias; 
to Elsie Dodge and the Park Departments of 
San Francisco and Oakland for their floral 
contributions. The necrology submitted will 
be published later. Bertha Marshall, Wendell 
Coon, Frederick A. Wemmer, Chairman. 


California Library History Committee. The 
Committee has made additional wire record- 
ings for the CLA Library History files, has 
accumulated some other historical material, 
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and was instrumental to a slight degree in 
prompting the Stanford University Press's 
generous action of distribution to the CLA 
membership free copies of Dixon Wecter's 
Literary Lodestone in- handsome pamphlet 
form. On the whole, the Committee was not 
very active during 1951. This was largely due 
to the fact that the Chairman has, since the 
last annual meeting of the Association, had 
to adjust himself on two different occasions 
to new library positions which require his 
full attention. In spite of this laxity, it is 
hoped that the Association will continue the 
Committee which has a sound program to ac- 
complish the important work to done in 
the field of California Library History. Edwin 
T. Coman, Au Fruge, Neal Harlow, Dr. 
Evelyn S. Little, Dr. Lawrence C. Powei:, 
John Barr Tompkins, Caroline Wenzel, An- 
drew Horn, Chairman. 


Library Standards Committee intends to 
follow up their questionnaire of 1949 which 
covered the annual income, amount expended 
for books, salaries, and head librarian’s salary, 
securing the same information for 1951-52. 
These data will be especially helpful in show- 
ing the strong or weak spots when the matter 
of State aid comes up for consideration. Of 
the 154 questionnaires sent out 106 were re- 
turned. 54.7% of these libraries have an an- 
nual income of $1.50 per capita or more. 
37.7% spent 17.5% of the annual income 
for books. 21.7% spent 65% of their income 
on salaries (aside from janitors). 25.5% paid 
the head librarian according to A.L.A. stand- 
ards. 2.8% of the libraries were A.L.A. 
standard or above in all four items. The com- 
mittee plans to figure the percentages accord- 
ing to library districts, giving the results a 
geographical application and a more personal 
interest. Thelma Jackman, Albert Lake, Ma- 
rion A. Milczewski, Margaret Girdner, Beulah 
Mumm, Chairman. 


Public Relations Committee. This lively 
committee set as goal for this year the en- 
couragement of two new library public rela- 
tions councils in the state, holding of the 
second Notable Public Relations contest, and 
thinking on an annual library week. The San 
Joaquin Valley Library Public Relations Coun- 
cil was revitalized, growing out of the old 
Yosemite District Council. They were pro- 
vided with information about the activities of 
the Southern California Council. The San 
Joaquin group is devoting most of its time to 
the 1952 celebration of Library Week, March 
10-16. Some groundwork for a council in the 
East Bay Area has been made. Jack Ramsey 
is to speak before their Library Executives 
group on this project. The Public Relations 
contest award was made to Fresno County Li- 
brary at CLA meeting in San Francisco, the 
prizes given by the Stanford and University 
of California Presses. It was proposed that 
all California libraries celebrate Library Week, 
March 10-16, 1952, as a time to draw attention 
of our patrons to the services of the library, 
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and to become re-acquainted with our own li- 
braries and those of others. Committee: Mrs. 
Frances Henselman, Jack Ramsey, Anne Far- 
rell, Marco Thorne, Chairman. 


California Librarian Advertising. The 
Chairman visited each of the exhibitors of 
the annual ALA Conference in Chicago and 
brought a number of new contracts. A new 
type of advertising is under consideration. 
This is directory type, and would include 
three or four lines for each ad. We believe 
that an aggressive committee with the coop- 
eration of the CLA members can make the 
California Librarian pay its own way. Joseph 
Allen, Frank Bittle, Edwin Castagna, Chair- 


man, 


Membership Committee Report. CLA 
members as of October 1, 1951, were Golden 
Empire District, 174, Golden Gate, '705, Mt. 
Shasta District 68, Redwood District, 23, 
Southern District 1133, Yosemite District 244, 
Out of State 38, Institutional 134. Grand 
Total 2519. Jane Cotton, Helen Everett, Es- 
ther Hile, Leone Garvey, Esther Mardon, Har- 
ry Rowe, Dorothy M. Drake, Chairman. 


Committee to Explore State Aid. After 
two years of study and a year of action in 
district meetings this spring the committee 
finds that the librarians of the state, in gen- 
eral, are favorable to financial aid to libraries. 
Basic ideas: State aid should be so organized 
as to increase local library support. It should 
be applied subject to the application of suit- 
able standards. It should [ applied to the 
operating budgets of libraries, not for build- 
ings. The general administration should be 
in the hands of the California State Library 
on a system to be devised. Basic objectives in 
the plan were: To improve library service and 
to increase the overall support of all public 
libraries. To use state funds to solve difficult 
fringe and boundary line problems. To give 
special aid to existing county libraries in ter- 
ritories too sparsely settled to provide an ade- 
quate service, and not suitably located to be 
joined with others. To use state funds as a 
means to expand and further develop the ex- 
cellent services now rendered by the Califor- 
nia State Library. 

These recommendations were discussed in 
the spring district meetings. The total reac- 
tion was on the positive side. One district 
carried on a spirited discussion of local ap- 
plication but took no formal position. One 
district listened with interest but neither dis- 
cussed nor expressed an opinion. Three dist- 
ricts, including the large Southern District, 
endorsed the report and gave offers of sup- 
port. Several important ideas were presented 
in the course of these meetings. The Mt. 
Shasta district proposed that the state library 
establish a regional branch to serve the north- 
ern counties. From the Golden Empire Dist- 
rict came the idea of an intensive survey of 
needs. Results of such survey, would enable 
the librarians to report to trustees, Supervi- 
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sors, Friends of the Library, State Senators 
and Assemblymen. If each librarians’ com- 
plaint were backed by these groups, given 
good local publicity, the profession would be 
come an effective Political: group. The overall 
state picture of such survey would need to 
be publicized. If this survey were carried out 
by a legislative committee it would have mo 
mentum, and its completion would make ac 
tion by the legislature imperative. 


Two motions were proposed and carried: 
that this report be accepted as the final report 
of this committee and that the Committee to 
Explore State Aid be dismissed, and that 
there be appointed a Library Development 
Committee. Committee members: LeRoy C. 
Merritt, Dr. Donald C. Davidson, Eleanor 
Wilson, Margaret Klausner, Esther Mardon, 
Herbert Clayton, Helen Luce, Thomas S. Da- 
bagh, Dr. Peter T. Conmy, Marjorie C. Don 
aldson, Harold Hamill, Coit Coolidge, Chair- 
man. Advisor to Committee Mrs. Eleanor H. 
Morgan. 


Committee on the Conservation of Newspa- 
per Resources. California LA, Pacific North- 
west LA, British Columbia LA, Canada LA, 
and many another American LA are in the 
business of conserving newspaper resources, 
By cooperative collecting, cooperative micro 
filming, and cooperative interchange of infor 
mation and materials a most troublesome and 
uncooperative mass of research material is 
gradually being brought to heel. From union 
lists of newspapers to union catalog of news 
papers on film has been a long development. 
It has been interrupted with much debate 
upon what quality of truth the newspaper 
files represent, whether the ultimate good is 
best realized through lamination or photog: 
raphy, and how simon pure our technical 
standards for preservation should be. At last 
most of the library associations have their 
newspaper committees, gross duplications in 
collecting are being wiped out, microfilm cam: 
eras are whirring through both back files and 
current issues, and we are for once not afraid 
of being swallowed up by the historical rear, 
nor, of being buried in teeming new editions. 
The old specters of enormous bulk, extreme 
scarcity, and damning brittleness are unhorsed, 
and we have fair promise of transmitting an 
ever widening representation of our human 
records to posterity. 


In California we have, as institutions, pro’ 
ceeded toward conservation by a kind of 
internal compulsion and opportunism, rigidly 
controlled by both economic and professional 
factors. For its own salvattion, the State Li- 
brary bit off as much as it could chew in 
reproducing current California papers; for 
equally suede reasons, UC Berkeley labors 
heroically to reproduce its unbound back files. 
UCLA, for self respect, seized its one-third 
of a state to engineer a coordinated conser’ 
vation program where there had been no 
coordination before; and the Stanford and 
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Huntington libraries follow their own elected 
destinies. 


So much individual action without inter- 
action could not be wise, and this CLA Com- 
mittee has perched for some years on the edge 
of the several scattered workings, having the 
conviction of a government planner and the 
authority of a sidewalk superintendent, keep- 
ing tab, heckling, rooting for, and proposing 
cooperation. Meanwhile an expanding state- 
wide plan for conservation is being worked 
out, based largely ween the jobs undertaken 
by the participants, but guarding against du- 
plication of effort among libraries and other 
interests, and looking toward filling in the 
obvious gaps in the program's coverage. 

The latest of the Committee’s experiments, 
about to be tried in southern California, is 
to encourage the cooperation of local libraries 
with a central agency on a broadly-based 
program of newspaper conservation. City, 
town, or county libraries are to select the 
most representative local papers, collect and 
fle them carefully, regularly budget specific 
funds for current microfilming, and contract 
with another library for actual reproduction. 
Los Angeles County and Los Angeles County 
Museum libraries are proposing to share the 
costs of such regional cooperation with UCLA. 
(Commercial filming agencies are to be rec- 
ommended only when they can guarantee. to 
produce copies consistently meeting library 
standards). If the plan in southern California 
proves feasible, the Committee will agitate for 
its wider adoption and propose that the Com- 
mittee’s already loquacious title be amended 
to read: Committee to Survey and Conserve 
California’s Newspaper Resources. Joseph Bel- 
loli, William R. Hawken, John D. Henderson, 
Thelma Neaville, Caroline Wenzel, Neal Har- 
low, Chairman. 


Committee on Intellectual Freedom. Bear- 
ers of good news were the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee members who attended the 
California Library Association, Southern Dist- 
trict meeting in San Diego, April 7, 1951. 
It was on that day that the morning news- 
papers brought the news from Sacramento 
that by unanimous decision the Circuit Court 
had ruled the faculty members of the Uni- 
versity of California whose contracts were 
terminated for refusing to sign the Regent's 
special oath, were to be reinstated. The Court 
ruled that an oath over and above that re- 
quired by the State Constitution is an uncon- 
stitutional infringement on the rights of the 
professors. 

“Intellectual Freedom,” an annotated list of 
recommended reading, was compiled by the 
Committee and mimeographed copies were dis- 
tributed at the California Library Association, 
Southern District meeting. 

Receipt of the 1951-52 Magazine List for 
High School Libraries from the curriculum 
ofices of the Los Angeles City Board of Ed- 
ucation brings the cheering news that The 
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Nation and New Republic are listed and will 
—— for use in the Los Angeles high 
schools. 


Censorship in schools and censorship in li- 
braries—this Committee has always held that 
they are two sides of the same coin. When 
instances of probes and pressures in schools 
occur, libraries will soon be face to face with 
the same problems. Two instances of direct 
censorship—both in Burbank—serve to show 
that this opinion has a basis in fact. 


Showing of the film “Due Process of Law” 
at a PTA meeting in Burbank was protested. 
Investigation of the film in relation to the 
accusation that it had subversive qualities was 
made and reported by the Superintendent of 
Burbank schools and the Principal of Jordan 
Junior High School and subsequently referred 
to the Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools where the Director of Audio-Visual 
Education compiled a sheaf of evidence on 
the side of the film. A copy of the material 
that the Director presented to the Los An- 
geles County Board of Education is on file 
with the Intellectual Freedom Committee, to- 
gether with a statement that the CLA Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom offers coopera- 
tion and support if it is needed. 


On September 17 we received word that 
the Library Board of Burbank has recently 
raised the question of labeling library books 
adjudged to be subversive or immoral and has 
announced an intention of carrying the matter 
to the League of California Cities for discus- 
sion. 

Although Mayor Ralph Hilton of Burbank 
has proposed that the City of Burbank main- 
tain the status quo with respect to printed 
material now in libraries and that the Council 
reject any proposal to audit printed materials 
in libraries and any proposed identification 
of authors and writers of all books, the issue 
is by no means settled. 


The Intellectual Freedom Committee is pre- 
paring a resolution against labeling for pre- 
sentation at this conference. Also on the 
agenda for the Committee meeting in San 
Francisco are communications to the Mayor, 
City Council and Library Board of Burbank 
ar a recommendation that a letter be sent 


to the League of California Cities stating our 
views on library censorship and labeling. 


This Committee stands ready to attempt to 
stem the tide of censorship and restrictions 
which threaten our civil rights in relation to 
libraries in a democratic state. Anne M. Far- 
rell, Mariam Matthews, Josephine Rhodeham- 


el, Ha 


M. Rowe, John E. Smith, Dorothy 
Traver, 


velyn B. Detchon, Chairman. 


State Documents Committee. This com- 
mittee has been busy on two projects, the 
Institute on Government Publications, and 
participation in legislative activities relating 
to the Library Distribution Act. More than 
200 attended the Institute session on Govern: 
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ment Publications held at Berkeley in Octo- 
ber, 1950. Promotion of another such con- 
ference in 1952 is being considered. Efforts 
are being made by Senator Donnelly’s Com- 
mittee to find means to economize and to 
organize the methods of documents distribu- 
tion, and this committee will participate in 
these discussions. Two subcommittees have 
been formed, one in the south under Martin 
Thomas, and one in the north under Elinor 
Alexander. They have visited depository li- 
braries and will make reports together with 
recommendations for guidance in further work 
on the Library Distribution Act. Elinor Al- 
exander, Dorothy Drake, Irma Goldner, Jean- 
nette Hagan, Evelyn Huston, Thelma Jack- 
man, Margot MacDonald, Martin Thomas, 
Margaret Klausner, Chairman. 


Regional Cooperation Committee, Northern 
Division. Four meetings were held during the 
year. Records on the California Local History 
were closed. 450 copies were sold in advance 
of publication, and since that date, CLA has 
received $134, in royalty from Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. Sale of the Interlibrary loan 
courtesy card, issued with the personal under- 
writing by the committee diab, continues. 
These cards sell for 55¢ a pad of 50 sheets 
(4 pads for $1.00) and may be obtained from 
Gladys Andrews, Stanford Law Library. The 
Interlibrary Loan subcommittee was responsi- 
ble for two publications in 1951: the Infor- 
mation Leaflt published in the June issue of 
the California Librarian. These may be ob- 
tained from the Executive Secretary at $1.50 
for 50 copies. About 1000 copies had been 
sold up to October 1. The second publication 
was the Interlibrary Loan Crisis by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Uridge, which came out in the Septem- 
ber issue of the California Librarian. 500 
reprints of this were purchased by CLA and 
distributed with copies of the Information 
Leaflet at meetings where representatives of 
the Subcommittee spoke. The Editorial Com- 
mittee on the California Local History was 
dissolved as of October 1, 1951, with the 
thanks of the Association for the splendid job 
they had done. The Interlibrary Loan Sub- 
committee is still very active, working with the 
ACRL on the ALA Interlibrary Loan Code. 
The newest subcommittee is the Regional 
Warehouse Subcommittee which has been ap- 
pointd to determine the need, if any, for a 
regional warehouse for Northern California. 
See end of report for their names. A survey 
of the resources of the area is under way, 
and. the committee also started checking the 
annual publication of the Library of Congress 
Union Catalog “Selected list of unlocated 
research books.” Three libraries have so far 
checked the 1950 volume and found 24 titles 
in their libraries.. The Committee obtained a 
booth .at the CLA Convention in October 
where they displayed the publications men- 
tioned above. Members of the ILL Subcom- 
mittee gave talks on these problems before 
three meetings at the Conference: County 
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Libraries meeting, Municipal Libraries Section, 
and the CURLS. Gladys Andrews, Helen 
Blasdale, Helen Bruner, J. Stillson Judah, 
Father Frances J. Sheerin, Mrs. Margaret D. 
Uridge, Chairman. 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS FOR 1952 


Election Committee 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENT, 
PRESIDENT-ELECT Margaret Klausner 


STATE SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Clara E. Breed 


TREASURER Evelyn E. Huston 


DELEGATE TO A. L. A. 
Anne Ethelyn Markley 


STATE NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 
Mrs. Harriet $. Davids, Chairman 
Mrs. Louise F. Barr Mildred H. Hughes 
Helen D. Bird Miriam Matthews 
Katherine A. Brose Everett T. Moore 
Helen M. Bruner Mrs. Ella P. Morse 
Thomas S. Dabagh Charlotte Oakes 
Louise Darling Sister Mary Regis 
Mrs, Edna D. Davis Thelma Reid 
Evelwyn Gordon Elizabeth B. Schlipp 
Helen M. Hendrick Margaret Windsor 
Edwin N. Hughes 


GOLDEN EMPIRE DISTRICT: 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Grace Murray 
Secretary Mrs. Anita K. Bly 


GOLDEN GATE DISTRICT: 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Anne M. Avakian 
Secretary Faythe Elliott 


MOUNT SHASTA DISTRICT: 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
: Mrs. Lucille B. Metzger 
Secretary Alice M. Hanna 


REDWOOD EMPIRE DISTRICT 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Mrs. Helen B. Murie 
Secretary Mrs. Miriam C. Maloy 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT: 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Beverly Caverhill 
Secretary Marjorie E. Kearney 


YOSEMITE DISTRICT: 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Dr. Henry M. Madden 


Secretary Katherine Chastain 


Respectfully submitted, 
WENDELL B. Coon, 
Chairman, Election Committee 
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A LIBRARY GROWS 


“Know Your Public Library” was the 
watchword in Los Angeles from No- 
vember 13 to 17, when the Mayor pro- 
caimed “Know Your. Public Library 
Week,” and the city library combined 
its annual Book Week observance with 
the celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the opening of the central 
building. 


Center of the festivities was an enor- 
mous birthday ‘cake, which occupied a 
place of honor in the main rotunda. 
Surrounding the cake were cases display- 
ing gifts received by the library during 
the past twenty-five years. In the newly 
decorated first floor rotunda, significant 
books of. the last quarter-century were 
shown against a background of news- 
paper headlines, and in the Ivanhoe 
Room enduring juvenile books of the 
same period were exhibited. 


Open house was held throughout the 
central building, and visitors were wel- 
comed everywhere, from the third floor 
technical. departments to the children’s 
bookmobile, parked invitingly at the Fifth 
Street Entrance. The new audio-visual 
services were dramatized by daily record 
concerts and micro-film demonstrations. 
There were special displays of books 
from the Popular Library, and of photo- 
graphs by Dick Whittington, showing 
the exteriors of the forty-eight branches 
and features of interest in the central 
library. 


Publicity-wise, the emphasis was on 


modern trends. A colorful brochure, 
written by Armine D. Mackenzie and 
designed by Anton H. Schedl, replaced 
the traditional .book list. Entitled A 
Public Library Grows, it brought a bright 
touch to the story of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, past and present. An 
appropriately up-to-date climax was 
reached when librarians invaded the pre- 
cincts of television, and City Librarian 
Harold L. Hamill, aided by Helen Laugh- 
lin and Olive Sprong, introduced the 
library and its services to the audience 
of Mayor Bowron’s TV program. 


FEDERAL RELATIONS 
NEWS NOTES 


This is the first of what the CLA 
Federal Relations Committee hopes will 
be a regular series of columns concern- 
ing the activities which take place in our 
nation’s capitol that have direct bearing 
on libraries and librarians. 


Senate Library Services Report 


This bill is designed to strengthen 
and increase library service, especially to 
people living in rural areas, small towns 
and war impacted centers where existing 
library facilities are inadequate. 


Funds will be made available to the 
state agency and the bill will not permit 
interference with State and local initia- 
tive and administration. The state agen- 
cy will be free to use funds to develop 
library services according to local needs. 

All funds available will be matched 
on equalization or ability to pay, based 
on ratio of the states per capita income 
to the national income. Each state will 
be allowed up to $40,000, and the re- 
mainder of the funds will be available 
on the basis of the ratio of the state’s 
rural population to the total rural pop- 
ulation according to the last census. 

The Library Services Bill has been 
reported favorably by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and automatically placed on the Senate 
Calendar. It can be called up at any 
time. During the period of adjournment 
every senator should be contacted and 
urged to support S. 1452. If it is pos- 
sible to see your senators personally, or 
to get representatives of local groups to 
see them, more attention will be directed 
to the bill. Letters are also important. 


The House Library Services Bills 


The next step in the House is to urge 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor to appoint a 
subcommittee to hold hearings on the 
bill as soon as the second session of Con- 
gress convenes in January. The chair- 
man of the House Committee is Graham 
A. Barden (D.) of New Bern, N. C. 


—Harry M. Rowe 
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(Continued from page 73) 
closed in the letter was a very good translation of one of the poems of Baudelaire, 
In a year we mail out as many as 150,000 direct mail circulars, and in each 
envelope we put a business reply envelope on which we pay the postage if it is 
returned to us. The other day we opened about fifty of these business reply en- 
velopes and in one of them we found, not an order for a book, but a perfectly iad 
plain slip of paper with this legend written in ink, “Uncle Sammy needs the 4¢ §f tics 
postage.” and th 
A real prize came in this morning from Washington, D. C., and we are going § library 
to keep it around as one of the finest examples of this kind of thing we have ever J populs 
seen. “On the assumption that you are in the business of selling books,” the man §f people 
said, “I presume that you would be glad to send me a copy of Robert Dorfman’s §f vices, 
‘Application of Linear Programming to the Theory of the Firm,’ 1951, for the § ina c 
sum of $3.50. What I am less sure of is whether or not you would be eager, and § to allc 
willing, to rush this book to me. My earnest haste is caused by the appearance ff and a 
of said book in another Branch near where I work and my haste to keep up with § town 
the Branches, as the saying goes. If you were able to send me this book as quickly J nomic 
as possible, I am sure that I would find the possibility of including this act of § propo: 
charity in my list that I am preparing of all major charitable and Christian acts retail 
since the time of Plato. I await with bated breath your response to this man § tions’ 
made crisis. Sincerely, ... ™ with { 
“P. S. Special delivery air mail would be fast enough, since telephone and ff peopl 
telegraph are clearly out of the question.” will 1 
Well, have you read any good books lately. — 


but w 
—Jor Biccins 
Jo the ar 
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(Continued from page 76) 


where parking is a major preoccupation, 
and where a newsvendor can sell more 
papers by standing in the middle of the 
road, there is a tendency to send the 
cities sprawling across the countryside, 
and thus to increase the problems of the 
library service. Again, the larger the 
population, the greater the number of 
people who can be spared for public ser- 
vices, and whereas it may be difficult 
in a community of one hundred persons 
to allow one man to teach the children 
and another to preach the Gospel, in a 
town of one or two million it is eco- 
nomically sound to devote a far greater 
proportion to education, to libraries, to 
retail selling, and to a hundred occupa- 
tions which have little or nothing to do 
with food production or industry. And 
people who are centaurs from childhood 
will naturally tend to mechanise and 
streamline in a way which suits them 
but would probably not suit or satisfy 
the average European mind. 


And so it is that I find American li- 
brarians easily visualise and carry out 
major changes and fundamental altera- 
tions. They employ larger staffs and 
are more willing to experiment with new 
types of service. They show much ini- 
tiative in their approach to their readers 
and to the community at large. For an 
Englishman the results are not immedi- 
ately grasped, and one at least has 
searched in momentary doubt for the 
key to all this. 


After a time, however, I came to see 
that fundamentally the problems of the 
new and the old worlds are the same. 
Much the same books appear on the 
shelves of the libraries in both hemi- 
spheres: in fact, I should be willing to 
wager that the average Englishman is 
more acquainted with contemporary 
American literature — both light and 
serious — than most American are with 
our leading writers. Again, the same 
problems occur daily in both countries: 
how to control one’s stock and yet al- 
low the freest access; how to prevent 
the selfish reader from monopolising too 
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much material; and, what is more im- 
portant, how to reach the great mass of 
the population which is as yet ignorant 
of the services the modern library can 
offer. The bibliographical training of 
students is being faced in much the same 
way in the universities of both countries, 
and there is the same tendency toward 
more and more co-operation between all 
types of library. Just looming above the 
horizon is the same monster of the great 
library which doubles its collections ev- 
ery few years, and there is the same 
question of the advisability of catalog- 
uing everything. What is being said and 
written in this country on all these 
themes is eagerly read and examined, 
discussed and criticised in Britain, and 
in my own library, for instance, some 
of Fremont Rider’s ideas on compact 
book storage were put into operation 
within a week of his book’s reaching us. 
The Farmington Plan has been the sub- 
ject of many meetings at the Library 
Association in London, and at the pres- 
ent time the Librarian of the Scottish 
Central Library is here studying meth- 
ods of inter-library co-operation in Cali- 
fornia. 


One thing I have learnt during the 
first four weeks I have been in the 
United States: however much reading 
is done, and however much correspon- 
dence is written, even a few weeks in 
this country can do infinitely more to 
spur the imagination and to inspire one 
to try out new ideas and methods. At 
the present time there is far too little 
exchange of personnel between the USA 
and Britain, and this is unfortunate, for 
I am sure that such visits are infinitely 
beneficial. Nowadays there are financial 
difficulties to be overcome, but the Ful- 
bright plan helps very considerably, and 
under the Smith-Mundt Act there are 
also other sources which can assist those 
who would like to see another country’s 
libraries. At the moment, California is 
busy collecting money for the Sidney 
Mitchell Memorial: to what better pur- 
pose could it be put than the widening 
of one’s horizon in this way? 
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material recorded in no other place. Fur- 
thermore, its publication is a legal re- 
quirement. On the other hand, its use in 
libraries is negligible, and its form has 
discouraged increased use. The Copy- 
right Office is aware of this problem 
and has made drastic changes in the 
Catalog’s format to make it more useful 
to libraries. 

Beginning with 1950, the Library of 
Congress took another important step 
toward bibliographical control, by start- 
ing publication of its Subject Catalog. 
Of course we still lack a subject approach 
to LC’s main catalog, since the new work 
is concerned with current accessions only. 

Another big step I would like to see 
the Library of Congress take would be 
to enlarge the current Author and Sub- 
ject Catalogs by adding the acquisitions 
of other American libraries. This could 
be done by including all titles reported 
to the National Union Catalog for which 
there are no LC printed cards. That 
may not seem a large order, but actually 
it would more than double the size of 
the Cumulative Catalog, because there 
is an average of more than 100,000 en- 
tirely new titles reported to the Union 
Catalog each year which are not in the 
Library of Congress and were not pre- 
viously represented in the Union Cata- 
log. The Army Medical Library's ac- 
cessions are now being reported in the 
Cumulative Catalog and also titles sent 
in by libraries for the cooperative cata- 
loging project, but these are a fraction 
of the titles available. 

So far as printed materials are con- 
cerned, the last big deficiency is in the 
field of serial publications. The problem 
of bibliographical control of serial pub- 
lications divides itself naturally into two 
parts: first, the provision of union lists 
to locate files of specific titles, and, sec- 
ond, the indexing or abstracting of the 
contents of serials. Let’s consider the 
question of union lists. 

The second edition of the Union List 
of Serials in Libraries of the United 
States and Canada appeared in 1943, 
at enormous cost for compilation and 
publication. Not counting the large ex- 
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pense to individual libraries for checking 
their holdings, the cost was about $300, 
000. A sizable portion of this sum was 
covered by a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant. Preparation of a supplement be- 
gan even before the main work was 
published and a second supplement js 
soon to appear. In addition, innumerable 
local, regional, and special subject union 
lists have been issued, before and after 
the great national list. 


Because of the cost involved and in 
creased complexities, it is doubtful that 
a third edition of the Union List will be 
or can be published in the same form 
as the first and second. A committee of 
the Association of Research Libraries 
estimated that a half million dollar sub 
sidy would be required to bring outa 
third edition. The committee has not 
found any “angel” or “fat cat” willing 
to release that kind of money. Yet the 
Union List has become so fundamental 
a research tool in libraries that some way 
must be found to keep it going. 

Here again the Library of Congres 
may come to the rescue, by establishing 
a national union catalog of serials on 
cards. When the present project at LC 
for setting up a central serials record is 
finished, the holdings of other libraries 
over the country would be added and 
changes systematically reported. The cat: 
alog would always be reasonably upto 
date, in contrast to the Union List, which 
is always several years in arrears. Infor 
mation to libraries could be supplied in 
the same way as from the present Union 
Catalog. It would also be possible to 
reproduce the union catalog of serial 
in book form every few years, perhaps 
by photo-offset processes, and make it 
available in this way to anyone wishing 
to buy a copy. 

Next is the matter of indexing and 
abstracting, a problem too large to le 
more than touched upon here. In no 
other area of bibliography is the situ 
tion so chaotic as in serial indexing and 
abstracting. On one hand, we are com 
fronted by extensive duplication among 
existing indexes; on the other, with nv 
merous valuable titles and even broad 
subject fields not covered at all. Unfor 
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tunately, most of the areas not now well- 
indexed are not likely to be profitable 
fnancially. Otherwise, I suppose, the H. 
W. Wilson Company would have moved 
into them. Subsidies from some source 
will doubtless be necessary if the job is 
to be done. 

There you have the story on the pres 
ent situation and future prospects for 
bibliographical control in the United 
States. The line-up is something like 
this: (1) The National Union Catalog, 
which would be even more useful if it 
were published in such form as to be 
available to large research libraries; (2) 
The main catalog, author entries only, 
of the Library of Congress; (3) The 
Cumulative Catalog, author and subject, 
of the Library of Congress, which ought 
to be broadened in scope to include not 
only current acquisitions to the Library 
of Congress, but important holdings of 
other American libraries. In addition, we 
have Wilson’s Cumulative Book Index, 
to supply book trade information about 
English language books throughout the 
world, and the Catalog of Copyright 
Entries, to record many types of ephem- 
eral material that never got into other 
bibliographies. Federal and state govern- 
ment publications are adequately, though 
by no means perfectly, taken care of 
by ‘the Monthly Catalog of United 
States Government Publications and the 
Monthly Checklist of State Publications. 
The picture is somewhat darker for se- 
rial publications, but I am optimistic 
that a national union catalog of serials 
may be established in the Library. of 
Congress, and that ways and means will 
be found to index and abstract the serial 
literature of fields not now covered. 

Without going in for any detailed dis- 
cussion, I would like to mention, before 
concluding, problems in the huge field 
of non-published or non-book materials. 
This is an area of considerable concern 
to the Library of Congress, as well as 
to other research libraries, More com- 
plex than books and periodicals, from 
the point of view of bibliographical 
control, are such types of materials as 
manuscripts, maps, phonograph records, 
motion pictures, prints.and photographs. 
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Comparatively few institutions have at- 
tempted to build up extensive research 
collections in these categories. Never- 
theless, their close relationship to library 
printed resources is becoming generally 
recognized. Manuscripts and archives 
have been more extensively recorded than 
any other variety of non-printed mate- 
rials. We can think, for instance, of the 
hundreds of volumes published by the 
Historical Records Survey, the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, and numerous 
individual institutions. At the present 
time, however, no one is maintaining a 
union list or union catalog of manuscript 
collections. The Manuscript Division of 
the Library of Congress, which might 
be a logical center for such a union cat- 
alog, is unwilling to undertake the job 
now, because it is years behind in the 
work of organizing the Library's own 
manuscript holdings. The Library is co- 
operating with the Society of American 
Archivists and the American Association 
for State and Local History, however, 
in preparing plans for a union catalog 
of manuscript collections. There is a 
possibility the catalog may be located 
in some university library. 

In the field of maps, the Army Map 
Service in Washington is building up a 
union catalog of maps. The catalog is 
designed mainly to locate unusual maps 
not generally available, especially large- 
scale maps of recent date. Some 40 or 
50 libraries have sent in reports of such 
items in their possession. 

These two categories, manuscripts and 
maps, are the only non-book areas in 
which anything important has been done 
about union lists. 

To conclude, the aim of these various 
enterprises was admirably summed up in 
a statement by Professor H. A. Lorentz 
at a session of the League of Nations 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation 

“The end to be attained is that no 
book or manuscript should be out of 
reach—that we should be able to know 
where any book is to be found, and 
how it may be made accessible as easily 
as possible. You may think that is a 
little thing, but in reality it is a great 
thing.” 
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the courageous acts which lead to the 
triumph of the hero are made up of 
steps more clearly open to the child 
reader himself. We have Sperry’s Call 
it Courage, French’s Lance of Kanana, 
Forbe’s Johnny Tremain. We have bi- 
ography, and we have accounts of great 
scientific achievement. There is knowl- 
edge and hope at hand, as well as vica- 
rious success. 

What of the children who look at the 
pictures in comic books without reading 
the text? For them we have growing 
numbers of excellent picture story books 
of animals, people and machines: Gag’s 
Millions of Cats, Bemelman’s Madeline, 
Burton’s Mike Mulligan and His Steam 
Shovel. 

Some of my favorite things for very 
young children have appeared as Little 
Golden Books at twenty-five cents: 
Krauss’s I Can Fly and McGinley’s A 
Name for Kitty. Some favorite adult 
books are available in twenty-five cent 
reprint editions. But what about the 


1255 South Wabash Avenue 


FOLLETT LIBRARY BOUND BOOKS 
SEND FOR OUR NEW 
Guide to Good Reading for Young Readers 


Our many specialties include: 
UNITEXTS 
PREPRIMERS 
LANDMARK BOOKS 
FLAT PICTURE BOOKS 
BOY SCOUT MERIT BADGE SERIES 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER SPECIALS 


OUR CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE: 
Mr. William Cooney — 275 Burton Court, Pasadena 7, California 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 
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children between—those who form the 
comic book's chief public? Is it not time 
good, inexpensive books for them were 
given serious attention? 

I think school and children’s librari- 
ans can look upon comic books as one 
additional reason for struggling to make 
the joy of reading available to more and 
more children. We might use the shal- 
lowness and ugliness of the comics to 
intensify our awareness of the beauty 
and wisdom we can help recreate by 
giving book talks to parents, teachers 
and children, and by reading aloud or 
telling traditional stories as examples of 
what lies waiting for children in books. 
Shall we not use every means available 
to us to bring good reading forward, 
including radio programs such as Car 
nival of Books? Perhaps some day, too, 
we shall do simple storytelling in the 
great tradition, against a background of 
our favorite books, over television. 

But every day we can work with each 
child just where we find him, and go 
forward at his own pace toward the 
riches the library has in store for him. 

















Chicago 5, Illinois 
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golden groves, such as La Verne, Clare- 
mont, Redlands, Whittier, and Eagle 
Rock that students should be taught to 
revere the printed book for the immortal 
thing it is. Here in the college library 
can the student see the book of the shelf, 
reach forth his hand and take it down, 
then carry it away to a quiet place, 
within or without doors, and derive 
from its printed pages the truth and 
the beauty, the power and the freedom 
which are man's alone, and which are 
transmitted only in books. 

The temples of Greece are down, 
China's wall crumbled, the London of 
Elizabeth's time has been destroyed by 
fire and bombs; and yet the plays of 
Sophocles, the wisdom of Confucius, the 
poetry of Shakespeare endure forever be- 
tween the covers of books in libraries 
such as this. Truly a library is a holy 
place, its dedication a solemn thing. 

“Someone said “The dead writers are 
remote from us because we know so 
much more than they did.’ Precisely, 
and they are that which we know.” 

That is a quotation from T. S. Eliot. 
Let it serve as my closing motto, and let 
me wish this new and gracious library 
a long life of service in the endless 
struggle to make the world more decent 
—a struggle in which books are a pri- 
mary source of strength. 

This I believe to be true, and this I 
say to you, with all my heart. 


—LAWRENCE C. POWELL 
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We must do what we can. While 
exhibits of modern art are picketed, we 
display books explaining how to under- 
stand Picasso. As concert orchestras fail 
for lack of support, we build up our 
record collections. All we can do, really, 
is to keep up the standards of our col- 
lections and give every assistance to in- 
dividuals who want to explore the not 
easy way of modern ideas and modern 
culture. We can only hope that enough 
of them are taxpayers. 

—A. D. MACKENZIE 
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CALIFORNIA LIBRARIANS 
are now trying 
CALIFORNIA BOOKSELLERS 


for their out-of-print wants. 








We have a very large stock of 
out-of-print books in all fields. 
Also a very diligent search ser- 
vice. West Coast headquarters 
for files, runs and odd num- 
bers of periodicals. Send your 
want lists to us. 


ZEITLIN & VER BRUGGE 
Booksellers 

815 North La Cienega Boulevard 
Los Angeles 46 California 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF GENERAL FUND 
INCOME AND EXPENSES 


For the Years ended December 31, 1950 and 1949 


INCOME 


Dues credited to districts 
Golden Empire 
* Golden Gate 
Mount Shasta 
Redwood ~ 
Southern 
Yosemite 


Dues—Out of state 
Dues—General 


Total individual dues 
Institutional dues 


Total dues 
Life memberships 
Initiation fees 
Sale of publications 
Advertising in publications 
Convention exhibits 
Convention registration 
District meeting 
Miscellaneous receipts 


Total income 


General expenses 
Executive Board 
Publications 
Committees 
Blection 
Affiliations 
Executive secretary — salary 
retroactive increase 
travel 
President — office 
travel 
Office expense 
Office help 
A.L.A. Federal Relations office 
Postage 
Telephone and telegraph 
Printing 
Miscellaneous expense 
Audit 
Convention annual meeting 
Equipment 


District expenses 
Golden Empire 
Golden Gate 
Mount Shasta 
Redwood 
Southern 
Yosemite 


Total expenses 


Bxcess of income over expenses 


ia aaa a alas een inieatiitin 
PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY with pay roll of 
123 persons wishes to add three more: Book- 
mobile Librarian, General Librarian, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian. Salary $261 or $274. Five 
day week, sick leave, retirement, etc. En- 
thusiasm required, also degree. Write Long 
ack Public Library, Long Beach 2, Califor- 
a. 


1950 
Budget 


1,489.54 
37.50 
4,468.46 


5,995.50 
750.00 
6,150.00 6,745.50 
a 40.00 
350.00 405.00 
25.00 162.63 
2,400.00 2,624.37 
2, 450.00 1,373.70 
= 195.15 

hee 4.81 
$11,375.00 11,551.16 


1,311.58 
45.50 
4,042.26 
5,399.34 
740. 


5,400.00 
750. 00 


50.00 


6,139.34 
160, 
356.00 

13.25 

2,369.02 

83.00 


171.05 
4,582.69 
274.24 
152.72 
300.00 
2,899.98 


156.31 


11,875.00 


200.00 
$12,075.00 


"10,504.77 
$ (700.00) 


1,046.39 


ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN, re- 
sponsible professional position open January 
1, 1952. 5-day, 40-hour week, State Retire- 
ment, sick leave, three weeks vacation. Sal- 
= range $264-325. Apply: Montérey County 
cA agaten, County Court House, Salinas, Cal- 

orn 
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SUMMARY OF CHANGES IN FUNDS 


For the Year ended December 31, 1950 


Special Funds 
Trustee 
Junior Section 
Boys and Girls Section 
University and College Section 
Publication Committee 
Reserve for Publication of Index 
and Roster 
Life Membership 


General Fund 
Total Funds 


December 
31, 1949 


Balance 


41.50 
11.90 
128.96 
117.50 
3,024.22 


95.00 
29.74 
3,179.53 
1,000.00 


3,304.27 2,894.93 
945.39 2,456.77 


4,249.66 5,351.70 


345.39 


3,669.47 
1,046.39 


4,715.86 


2,529.73 
2,355.77 


$4,885.50 


BALANCE SHEET 


As at December 31, 1950 
ASSETS 


Cash — Commercial account 
nee account (life memberships) 
ce 


U. S. Government Bonds 
Accounts receivable — General Fund 
Prepaid expenses 


Total assets 


Federal income tax withheld 
California sales tax payable 
Accounts payable — General Fund 


Total liabilities 
Funds — General — Unbudgeted 


$5,369.71 
345.39 


15.00 5,730.10 


740.00 
515.75 
560.77 


$7,546.62 


$ 195.31 
8.21 
1,391.40 


1,594.92 
2,456.77 


Reserve for Publication of Index and Roster 


Trustee 

Junior Section 

Boys and Girls Section 

Colleges and Universities Section 


Publications Committee (Revolving Fund) 


Life Memberships 
Total. funds 
Total liabilities and funds 
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Like Ulysses’ Siren, apart from the trou- 
blesome winds and waves, “here may I 
sit and view their toil that travail in 
the deep.” In California's activities I am 
seeing realized many dreams. Through 
the murk of necessary legislation, con- 
ferences on mechanical devices, slide-rule 
librarianship and public library surveys, 
there gleams nearer for everyone the 
beacon, books. 
—Epna H. YELLAND 


5,951.70 
$7,546.62 


With the Executive Board. The in- 
coming Board members met with the 
1951 Board. The newly organized Film 
Circuits were discussed. It was decided 
to grant free CLA memberships to Li- 
brary School students, following the pat- 
tern of ALA. Purchase was authorized 
of a new mimeograph to replace the 
decrepit one now in the Secretary's of- 
fice, and of an audograph which will 
permit a president in Claremont to dic- 
tate letters to a Secretary in Berkeley. 
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Shakespeare Survey No. 1 (1948) Cam- 
bridge University Press. Examine the photo- 
graphs, Plate 1 opp. 32 as an example. Check 
the index for this and the other illustrations. 
Aren't they handsome enough to be indexed. 
Note important authors of important articles 
such as Levi Fox on page 79, Hardin Craig 
on page 71, James G. McManaway on page 
57. Not one is indexed. Note article “Strat- 
ford Productions” on page 107, then check 
the index. The Hamlet entry is a string of 
unidentified page numbers giving no clue as 
to viewpoint or aspects in the text. Where 
can the shape of the Swan Theatre be found? 
Isn’t this a blind cross-reference. The entry 
for Shakespeare will delight you—the Folger 
Shakespeare library is under “w; Beaumont 


and Fletcher under “i,” and the Essex rebel- 


se 99 


lion under “p. 


Additional analyses will be found in rte- 
print of this article. 
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for nonfiction, and 32% for juvenile 
books, and that by 1950 fiction had 
dropped to 40%, nonfiction had stayed 
put at 18%, and juvenile circulation 
had increased to 41% of the total. 


Looking at the picture from the num- 
ber of registered borrowers, it shows 
that there was an increase of only 19% 
over the decade with thirteen of the 
counties showing a decrease in the num- 
ber of registered borrowers. It is true 
that registration periods are not uniform, 
that, also, a few counties still have no 
set time for expiration of registrations, 
and this tends to give an inaccurate re- 
sult; nevertheless, in view of the popu- 
lation increase the increase in registered 
borrowers seems small indeed. 


There are many factors which make 
even such a simple gathering of figures 
as this a trying task—variations which 
if accounted for would make for con- 
fusion rather than clarity. If each in- 
dividual library would assemble for itself 
figures such as these, qualify them by 
their own known peculiarities and relate 
them to what is being done today, the 
result should be worth the effort. Some- 
one ought to develop some quantitative 
measuring stick for county libraries— 
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and having that we ought all to try the 
qualitative approach—for it is not al 
ways how much but how well that tells 
the tale. 


*For various practical reasons some counties were elimi- 
nated from the count; report is based on a total of 42 
counties. 


Sacramento, November 6, 1950 


Dear Members of California 
Library Association: 


I am taking this means of thanking you 
all for the surprise gift of the wonderful tel- 
evision set, announced at the CLA banquet 
in San Francisco October 5 and installed in 
my home immediately upon my return from 
the meeting. 

Television and I were virtual strangers be- 
fore that time and I am still learning how 
to get the best results and which programs 
are most satisfactory for me. This is all lots 
of fun and will give me many pleasant hours 
for years to come. 

I am most grateful to the Association for 
such a splendid gift and for the friendly feel- 
ing which inspired it. 

Very sincerely, 
MasBEL R. GILLIs 


BOOKS 


OF ALL 


PUBLISHERS 


We supply books of all 
publishers to libraries. 
Our entire staff is al- 
ways at your service. 


* 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 
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MEMO: (And respectful request) 


TO: All California Librarians, including 
Catalogers; Administrators; Clerks; 
School, Children’s, Special, Branch, 
and C & R Lib’ns; & all Jrs., Inter- 
mediates, & Srs.; & especially TO 
YOU 


FROM: The Advertising Committee 


You have in your hands a magazine 
any self-respecting state library associa- 
tion would be proud of. 

You also have in your hands (or some- 
where about you anyway) the power to 
make the CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 
even better than it is. 

You will be doing the potential ad- 
vertiser a favor. The CL is a fine adver- 
tising medium. Check the caliber of our 
current advertisers. Our rates are very 
low, too. Advertising in the C L is one 
of the few big bargains left in these in- 
flated times. 


So will you do this today (or even 
sometime next week) — 


Send or telephone to the Advertising 
Committee member closest or best known 
to you, the name of a good prospect. 

At your service, we are eagerly await- 
ing and are located as follows: 

Joe Allen, Secretary, Board of Library 
Commissioners, San Francisco P.L. 

Frank Bittle, Business Manager, Los 
Angeles P.L. 

Dorothy H. Bruno, Order Librarian, 
Sacramento City Library. 

John M. Connor, Assistant Librarian, 
San Bernardino P.L. 

Anne Farrell, Director, Public Rela- 
tions, San Francisco P.L. 

Edwin Castagna, City Librarian, Long 
Beach P.L. 

If you will suggest to the prospects 
that advertising in CL will be profitable, 
you will help us just that much more. 

If you will also buy regularly from 
our advertisers, tell them you like their 
ads as buying guides, it will make us 
and them happy. 

Now don’t forget-—we are counting 
on you. 


Merry Christmas and thanks from the 
Adv. Com. 


IMPORTANT NEW 
CALIFORNIANA! 


Announcing 


Of Walking Beams & 
Paddle Wheels 


A Chronicle of the Ferryboats of San 
Francisco Bay, by George H. Harlan and 
Clement Fisher, Jr. Foreword by Samuel 
Dickson. Ninety photos, six full-page 
scale plates, an original map of all ferry 
lines of San Francisco Bay. 160 pages, 
indexed. Trade edition, $4.50. Deluxe 
Limitied Edition (400 copies) $7.50. 


Oil Lamps & Iron Ponies 


By Shaw - Fisher - Harlan, foreword by 
Lucius Beebe. Histories and pictures of 
eight largest West narrow-gauge railroads. 
Sixty-two all new photos, nine scale 
drawings, eight brand-new maps, seven- 
color dust jacket. Trade edition, $5.00. 
Deluxe Limited Edition, $7.50. Library 
discounts on all books. Order from your 
supplier or 


BAY BOOKS LIMITED 
Publishers 


742 Market Street Suite 230-C 
San Francisco 2 California 


PRE-BOUND 


JUVENILE 
BOOKS 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


in our own 
distinctive and 
imaginative bindings 


CARL J. LEIBEL 
1220 MAPLE AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 38, CALIFORNIA 
WEbster 3-8723 
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SECTIONAL CONSTRUCTION permits 3-foot sec- 
tions of either Single- or Double- Faced units to be 
added or removed without affecting the remaining 
portion of the shelving. Floor anchors and overhead 
braces are not required. 


SIMPLE ASSEMBLY with only a screwdriver and 
wrench permits easy installation or rearrangement. 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE, finished in either Sage 


Green or Warm Gray. Special colors available at slight 
extra cost to suit your interior scheme. 


LOW IN COST, Ames all-steel Shelving actually costs 


less than shelving made from most other materials. . 


Ask for our estimate and make the comparison. 


W. R. AMES CO. also designs, manufac- 
tures and installs Multi-tier Bookstacks for 
all types of libraries. Write today for details 
and estimates. 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 


W.A.AMES COMPANY 


150 Hooper Street San Francisco 7, California 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN § $8 


ADAPTABLE 
CONVENIENT 
ATTRACTIVE 
ECONOMICAL 


STEEL 


LIBRARY SHELVING 


Designed for all types of 
libraries and book storage rooms. 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKET-TYPE SHELVES of °’, 
10” and 12” depths and 20” folio shelves are inter- 
changeable and may be easily removed and relocated 
on the uprights at 1” vertical intervals. Height of up- 
rights and number of shelves can be specified to meet 
your needs. 


r 
j W. R. Ames Co. 

150 Hooper Street 

San Francisco 7, Calif. 
| Please send details regarding Ames Steel Library 
| Shelving to: 


| Name 
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Western 


Library Service 


7262 BEVERLY BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


Prebound 


Juvenile 
Books 


Check Lists 
Available 


Prompt, Efficient Service 


We Thank Our Library 
Friends For Their 
Continued Patronage 


a 


Your Orders Handled 
With Prompt and 
Efficient Service 


* 


The Los Angeles 
News Company 


Division of 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 


301-307 East Boyd Street 
Los Angeles 13 Colifornia 


BRITISH BOOKS 


Do you have 


Current Brree 


ood selectzon of 
ok 


Books for adults 


aud chifdren im your itbrary ? 


Our easy and 


snexpemsive service 


gives you jsust that. 
a Werte fox detaz13. 


ROBERT BENTLEY CO 220002 163 uses. 


BEN B. SQUIRE 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Special Attention given Library and School Orders 


LOW PRICES — GUARANTEED SERVICE — REFERENCES 


5678 Miles Avenue 


Ockland 9, Calif. 
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Wuse hath char 


but needs mode 


equipment t 


with these record shelly 


Your library doubtless is planning to in- 


crease facilities for listening to recordings 
of music and literature. In libraries every- 
where, from the smaller cities to Harvard’s 
great Lamont Library, with its “vocarium” 
rooms, this service is rapidly becoming a 
widely used feature. 

Library Bureau, as always, is ready to help 
you with equipment appropriate, beautiful, 
and long-lasting. The record shelves shown 
are designed and built to add greatly to the 
listener’s pleasure, and to harmonize with 
your other fine library furniture. (Since the 


These record shelves are available i 


sizes, as follows: 


* Shelving, 5-shelf height (illustra 
Catalog No. 7737, with 7700-119P 1 
shelf installed. ' 

* Shelving, 3-shelf height, Catalog 
7746, with No. 7700-119P record 
installed. 

* Shelving, 2-shelf height, Catalog 
7722.1, with No. 7700-119P record 
installed. 

* All are made of high quality Bi 
available in standard finishes. 


record shelves are adjustable in height, this For full information, phone or write} 
shelving can be used for other purposes at ington Rand, 711 S. Olive St., Los Am 
any time you wish.) 14; or 41 First St., San Francisco 5. 


Library Bureau — Originator of 


Flemingt 1/37 
Specialized Library Equipment enungton bas 
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45 CONTEMPORARY 


MEXICAN 
ARTISTS 


by Virginia Stewart 


An attractive and authoritative addition to any 
library’s art section. Text records Mexico’s great con- 
temporary artists as they talk and write. The camera 
catches the essence of these lively personalities—and 
records their paintings, lithographs and sculpture. 


Over 150 illustrations of superb ‘quality. End 
sheets are 4-color reproductions of Alfredo Martinez’ 
famed flower vendor fresco at Scripps College. The 
book takes readers on intimate visits with Covarrubias, 
Rivera, Orozco, Goitia, Montenegro, Ferreira, Martinez, 
Dr. Ati, Charlot, Tamayo, and 35 other great Mexican 
artists. 


208 pages, 82x11. Cover is an original Jean 
Charlot lithograph directly on the cloth. $10.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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BOOKS 


When purchasing books we are prepared to 
give you quick and efficient service. 


Trade books of all publishers, both Adult and 
Juvenile, at Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, to all publica- 
tions. We solicit your bids. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. . 


657 Howard Street 


A FULL MEASURE OF 
SATISFACTION 
Is Guaranteed 
When You Purchase 
“BOUND TO STAY 
BOUND” 


Rebinding and Prebound 
New Books 


NEW METHOD 


BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


Library Binders Book Sellers 


San Francisco 5, California 


NOW! STANDARD IN 
LEADING. LIBRARIES 
EVERYWHERE 


PLASTI-KLEER 


BOOK JACKET. COVERS 


Se ee A A SE Oe Oe OR OR eR A a 
fy 
> 


Protect jackets and bindings, increase 
circulation, reduce costs. Tough, 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


Division of Bro-Dart | 


ndustries 
73 E. Alpine St. Newark 5, N. J. 
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‘Wiliam P. Wreden 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


P. O. BOX 84 18 CALIFORNIA DRIVE 
BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA 


Can We Be of Assistance to Your Onder Department 7 


We are able to provide the following services: 


1. New Books of all publishers throughout the world. Em- 
phasis is placed upon British and German publishers. 
Books of British publishers can be supplied at prices 
prevailing in England plus carriage charges, on orders 
totaling more than $50.00 


2. World-wide search for out-of-print books. We have a 
department devoted to this which really works. 


A search service must be built up over a long 
period. We have been serving libraries since 1937. 


Mr. Wreden was the first American bookseller 
to visit England and the Continent after World War 
II, and he has made yearly visits since then. These 
visits established valuable associations. 


3. Stock of Out-of-print Books. Our shop is located at 18 
California Drive, Burlingame, California. Our stock 
is one of the most comprehensive on the Pacific Coast. 
It consists of over 40,000 selected volumes. Cata- 
logues are issued at regular intervals. 


We buy single items or collections, large or small. 


4. An efficient wrapping and packing department. This 
service has received favorable comment throughout 
the nation. We intend to get books to our customers 
in fine condition. 


Members: 
Antiquarian Booksellers Association of America 
Antiquarian Booksellers Association 
International Antiquarian Booksellers Association 
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More Books... 


. than ever before, 
than anyone else 


in California! 


And that means real service — real 
savings in time and money — to California 


librarians. 


Let us help you with your library and 
- book-purchasing problems. Our 50-years 
experience has given us a thorough un- 
derstanding of library needs. 


Requests for discount schedules and quo- 
tations will be given prompt attention. 
Orders will be filled immediately from 
the largest stock of trade and library 
books in the West. 


C2 


V S 


Trade and Library Books of All Publishers 


383 SOUTH PASADENA AVENUE SYCAMORE 3-9191 
PASADENA 2, CALIFORNIA RYAN 1-7461 








